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CU’s ratings of products are based on both quality and price. 
A product rated “Also Acceptable” may be of higher quality 
than one rated “Best Buy” but the “Best Buy” will normally give 
greater return per dollar. In most cases a product rated “Not 
Acceptable” is judged not worth buying at any price, because of 
inferior quality or because it is potentially harmful. Products 
rated “Not Acceptable” for more specific reasons are so noted. 
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"fe eg Union is operated on a strictly non-profit basis under 
the Membership Corporation laws of New York State. Its in- 
come is derived from members’ fees and from small contributions 
by members. It has no connection with any commercial interest. 
Consumers Union’s own technicians conduct many of the tests 
and investigations on which ratings are based. The greater part 
of the testing, however, is done by consultants—more than 200 
specialists selected for their competence and freedom from com- 
mercial bias—in university, governmental and private laboratories. 
Samples for test are in almost all cases bought on the open mar- 
ket. Whenever time and the nature of the product allow, testing 
is done by actual use trials as well as by laboratory analyses. 
Supplementary labor reports are published regularly. Entirely 
independent of the technical reports, these do not affect ratings. 


” Ppa ep Union publishes two monthly editions of the Reports 
—full and limited. The full edition contains reports on many 
higher-priced products not carried in the limited. 

Members receive also an annual Buying Guide (full or limited) 
—a compact booklet designed for quick reference in shopping. 

Membership fees are $3, of which $2.50 is for subscription to the 
full edition; or $1, of which 60¢ is for subscription to the limited. 
Reduced group fees are available to students, members of trade 
unions, consumer clubs and other organizations. 

All members have the right to vote on candidates for the Board 
of Directors and on resolutions on policy at the annual meetings. 
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“Parents Rap Kid Shows" 


Variety, trade sheet of the amusement world, recently conducted a 
door-to-door survey of parent reactions to “The Lone Ranger,” “Dick 
Tracy,” “Little Orphan Annie,” “Gang Busters” and other kid 
thrillers sponsored by advertisers. The result was an article entitled 
“Parents Rap Kid Shows” in which Variety concludes that parents 
“find the sponsored children’s programs the least desirable aspect 
of radio.” Typical parent comments, as quoted by Variety: 

“They [the kids] always asked me to buy anything they heard 
advertised until I explained the high-pressure salesmanship idea 
to them.” 

“Ovaltine has become a nuisance.” 

“Am besieged to buy this cereal and that cereal . . 
repeat orders on any of them.” 

“The boys readily ridicule certain advertising.” 

“,.. The more advertising the more sales resistance I develop...” 

. we all read Consumers Union Reports and thus are saved 
from an overdose of radio propaganda.” 


- not many 


Praise Indeed 


Once, the lordly New York City 5th Avenue Coach Co. fought the 
idea of unionization. But about 18 months ago it signed a contract 
with the Transport Workers Union, CIO, covering its 3,500 em. 
ployees. Results: wages have already increased 22% and the union's 
campaign to promote courteous treatment of passengers has com- 
pletely won the Company’s corporate heart. In its 1938 report to the 
stockholders the company said, among other pleasant things: “The 


enlightened and intelligent program of education . . . [of] the 
Transport Workers Union . . . should go a long way toward drawing 
to the Transport Workers Union a favorable public opinion . . . [and] 


greatly aid in solidifying behind the officials of that union the loyal 
and unfailing support of its membership.” 


Applied Religion 


Latest “Buy Union” campaign is reported from Villanova, Pa 
There, local Catholics have formed a “Legion of Justice” whose mem- 
bers pledge themselves to buy only goods made under fair labor 
conditions. Says Richard Deverall, editor of the Christian Front of 
that city: The drive is “a form of Catholic activity available to all, 
Catholics as well as non-Catholics, to help the worker in his righteous 
struggle for a just, living wage.” 


When Fact and Fancy Clash 


The Wheeler-Lea amendment, latest legal weapon in the FTC 
fight against misleading ads, seems to be annoying the admen. Said 
Dr. Fred F. Cullen, Washington representative of the Proprietary 
Ass’n, at the annual convention of that organization: 

“It seems to me that, in many instances, the Commission’s demands 
upon the copywriter are unreasonable. To prepare language that 
cannot be criticized by either the so-called consumer groups or the 
so-called scientific man is impossible.” 


Where the Dollar Goes 


The Twentieth Century Fund, a private research foundation, 
recently released a most thought-provoking report. The Foundation 
found that about 59% of the consumer’s dollar goes to pay for dis 
tribution costs including advertising, and only about 41% goes for 
production costs. Says the report: 

“Since 1870 the number of persons engaged in the production of 
goods has less than trebled, while those engaged in distribution have 
increased nearly nine times. . . . 

“Much [costly advertising] is directed toward getting the cen 
sumer to purchase one particular brand as against other brands of 


the same general product. When it takes this form, competition im 
distribution is often likely to result in higher, rather than in lower, 
costs and prices.” 
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Television 


..- has not yet arrived, despite Grover Whalen's optimism. 


Current equipment is not even comparable to the pioneer 


radio sets, as 


N A PESSIMISTIC address to his stock- 
holders a little over a year ago, 
David Sarnoff, RCA president, admit- 
ted, in effect, that television had not 
yet arrived. Nor has it. As an instru- 
ment of common, everyday use, for the 
great majority of people, television 
still belongs to the somewhat distant 
future. Even the claims currently made 
for the invention are premature by sev- 
eral years. 

Grover Whalen, however, is not the 
man to be kept waiting. Television sup- 
posedly “turned the corner” to enter 
the gates of the World’s Fair on April 
30, 1939. 


HE FACT remains that the status of 

the invention thus introduced is 
not yet analogous even to that of broad- 
casting in the early days of pioneer 
stations such as KDKA, WJZ and 
WGY. The two are not comparable in 
respect to: 

1. Quality (Comparing Picture with 
Sound ). 

The cheaper television receivers pro- 
vide an image approximately three by 
four inches while the more expensive 
models employ a larger kinescope 
which gives a picture of about seven 
by 10 inches. The less expensive mod- 
els have three television channels (pro- 
vision for receiving three stations) and 
the costlier sets, seven channels. Most 
are equipped to receive the sound 
broadcast which is a part of each tele- 
cast, and in addition some of the 
deluxe models, such as the RCA TRK- 
12, include the conventional all-wave 
sound receiver, and can be used as 
radios. 

Under ideal conditions, which in- 
volye such factors as lighting, angles, 
absence of electrical interference, per- 
fect transmission and reception, it is 
possible to reproduce, by television, 
acceptable images of close-ups, equal 
to good newspaper half-tones. But 

conditions are seldom achieved, 
and considerable detail is lost when 
large scenes are televised. Out-of-door 
events suffer considerably, particularly 
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CU's radio consultant here makes clear 


when motion is swift—though the 
sound broadcast assists greatly in fol- 
lowing the action. 

2. Price of Receiving Equipment. 

Complete television receivers sell 
from approximately $180 to $700. Tel- 
evision kits start at $130. Brands in 
contemplated or present production in- 
clude RCA ($195 to $700), Meissner 
(kit), Belmont, GE, Garod (kit, $130), 
Pilot, Philco, Andrea (kit, $135—com- 
plete in cabinet, $189), Hallicrafters, 
Stromberg-Carlson, Crosley, Zenith, 
Emerson, DuMont, Majestic, Stewart- 
Warner, Sparton, Westinghouse. 

3. Probability of Rapid Obsoles- 
cence of Equipment. 

A radio receiving set built 20 years 
ago will still give long-distance recep- 
tion. Even a receiver constructed three 
decades back will provide reception 
over direct distances greater than those 
to which television is limited today. 
But it is doubtful that any television 
transmitter five years from now will 
be sending the type of signal that can 
be received on a 1939 receiver. 

4. Range of Transmission. 

Licenses have been issued for tele- 
vision transmitters in the vicinity of 
several cities, including New York, 


Los Angeles, Kansas City, Albany- 





AVERAGE IMAGE 


The quality of this televised picture of 
Mexico’s President Cardenas is repre- 
sentative of television reception today 






Schenectady, Bridgeport (Conn.), Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Chicago. Some 
of these cities already have television 
service, and by the end of the year, it 
will probably be extended to Cincin- 
nati, San Francisco and Washington, 
D. C. But television transmission is 
still distinctly limited as to range— 
from 30 to 50 miles is maximum. 

5. Amount of Program and Other 
Material Broadcast Each Week. 

Comparatively few hours each day 
are devoted to television broadcasts. 
For example, the present NBC sched- 
ule calls for only five hours a day, on 
five days a week—plus occasional spe- 
cial features. Television broadcasts are 
extremely expensive, and the Federal 
Communications Commission  ex- 
pressly forbids compensation of any 
kind, direct or indirect, for them. 

6. Entertainment Value. 

The comparatively few hours of 
broadcast time which is devoted to 
television, plus the fact that images are 
small and program material and pic- 
ture quality of rather dubious merit, 
account for the relatively slight enter- 
tainment value in current telecasts, 


HE television kits are partially as- 

sembled but it should require from 
20 to 30 hours of work for the home 
radio expert to finish the job. It can- 
not be completed by the layman. Com- 
plete sets must be installed by experts, 
and some companies, such as RCA, 
charge a $50 installation fee. Most in- 
stallations carry one-year service guar- 
antees. 

There is no doubt that even in the 
immediate future considerable progress 
will be made in television, particularly 
in two directions—toward a larger 
screen providing an 18- by 24-inch pic- 
ture; and toward double the present 
degree of picture resolution (ability 
to show detail). But it is probable that 
these improvements will, in one fell 
swoop, render obsolete today’s tele- 
vision receiver for which the buyer 
may pay as high as $700. 

CU suggests, therefore, that unless 
you are interested in experimentation, 
you avoid an investment in television 
for at least another year. In districts 
where the service is available, the in- 
terested layman can secure demonstra- 
tions, and you can determine for your- 
self just what it has to offer. But re- 
member to discount sales talk against 
the possibility of rapid obsolescence. 








1939 Mechanical Refrigerators 


A preliminary report on leading brands; with special 


emphasis on 


ome new models of many me- 
chanical refrigerators do not ap- 
pear on the market until late in the 
Spring, and because CU’s tests on re- 
frigerators take many weeks to run, it 
was not possible to have complete 
ratings of the 1939 models ready for 
this issue. What follows is a tentative 
report on some of the models on the 
market, based chiefly on economy of 
operation. Members should, if pos- 
sible, postpone purchases until the 
complete refrigerator ratings appear 
in the July Reports. 

Model numbers and list prices of the 
refrigerators tested are given in the 
table below. All are 6 cu. ft. models 
except the Co-op which has 8 cu. ft. 
capacity. 





MAKE Mopet No. List 
PRICE 
Coldspot .....22LM3369 $114.50" 
Co-op’ ....... 80 151.00 
and up 
Crosley ...... LA9-60 137.50 
Electrolux ...K-600 174.00 
Frigidaire 
Coldwall .. .6-39 234.50 
Kelvinator ...KT6-39 149.50 
Montgomery 
Be  Seiees £269B1623 120.95 
ares P-6 149.95 


Of the refrigerators tested the Norge 
was the most economical in operation; 
it showed definite improvement over 
the model tested last year (see CU Re- 
ports, June 1938). The Kelvinator, 
Frigidaire (new Coldwall model), 
Crosley and Coldspot were the next 
best in this respect; these were all ap- 
proximately alike in operating cost, 
and, except for Crosley, which was not 
rated last year, final ratings on these 


* Plus shipping charges. 

* Now sold by all the cooperatives in the 
Middle-Western and Eastern states. This 
8 cu. ft. model should not be confused with 
other sizes handled by the cooperatives, 
since they are made by another manufac- 
turer, 


a 


comparative 


costs of operation 


1939 models will probably be about 
the same as those for the 1938 models. 
More expensive to operate than any 
of these were the Ward and Co-op 
models. The cost of operation of the 
Co-op was high even for an 8 cu. ft. 
refrigerator. Since cost of operation 
is not the only factor to be considered 
CU cannot give final ratings of these 
two particularly until all other factors 
have been taken into consideration. 

The General Electric refrigerator is 
not essentially different from last 
year’s model and its operating econ- 
omy will, therefore, be about equal 


to that of the Norge. On the basis of 
available data it seems likely that the 
Westinghouse will be somewhat more 
expensive to operate than either the 
Norge or General Electric, although 
somewhat better in this respect than 
the Kelvinator and Frigidaire. 

Tests again show that Electrolux, 
the only widely sold model which js 
operated by gas, has a limited re. 
frigerating capacity and will be ac. 
ceptable only if it is not exposed to 
continuous high temperatures (above 
100°F). It will be economical to op. 
erate only in localities where gas js 
very cheap or electricity expensive, 
Costs will be comparable to costs of 
electric refrigeration where electricity 
costs 5¢ per kwh and manufactured 
gas can be obtained for 70¢ per cubic 
foot or natural gas for about $1.50 per 
1,000 cubic feet. The Electrolux will 
be particularly economical in natural 
gas areas where gas commonly sells 
at about 60¢ per 1,000 cubic feet. 


Electrical Workers 


are highly organized. Notes on 


labor conditions in 9 refrigerator plants 


HREE years ago, according to the 

United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America, one of the 
largest of CIO unions, the electrical 
industry in America was largely un- 
organized. Today, this union an- 
nounces, “four-fifths of all electrical 
goods of whatever description manu- 
factured in this country, are made 
by union men, members of the 
UERMWA.” Also organizing in this 
vast field are the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, AFL, (and, 
in refrigerator manufacture, to some 
degree, the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America). 

There have been relatively few 
changes in the labor conditions of 
refrigerator manufacture since CU 
published its last labor survey of the 
field in July 1938. A_ brief sum- 
marization of the current situation will 
help guide those consumers who con- 
sider labor conditions in planning 
their purchases. 


Coldspot (Sears-Roebuck; made 
in Greenville, Mich.). This plant is 
not organized but the UERMWA re- 


ports having met no special opposition 
from the company. The United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America reports 
that the wage rate (between 35¢ and 
50¢ an hour) is very low, as is usual in 
small Michigan manufacturing towns. 

Crosley Crosley Radio Corp. 
Cincinnati). Organized by and under 
contract to the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, AFL 
CU’s requests for details of the con 
tract have brought no answer to date. 


Electrolux (Servel, Inc., Evans 
ville, Ind.). The company has bitterly 
opposed union organization of its 
workers for the past two years and 
has set up several company unions. 
A lengthy Labor Board hearing re 
sulted in a decision against the com 
pany which it refused to honor. The 
company is now on the unfair list of 


the United Electrical, Radio and Ma 


chine Workers of America, CIO. 
Fairbanks-Morse (plant now 
owned by Philco, Indianapolis). 


Under contract to the UERMWA. Ae 
cording to the union, wages and work 
ing conditions are better than average. 
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Frigidaire (General Motors Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio). The UERMWA has a 
local in this company’s plant. The 
union reports “wages and hours are 
good; working conditions fair. The 
company is definitely anti-union. We 
have been unable to obtain an agree- 
ment or sole collective bargaining. 
Have even been unable to rent a hall 
in Dayton.” 


General Electric (General Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland). In 1937, the 
company was the largest manufacturer 
of electric supplies in the country; 
Westinghouse was second. The main 
plant, where the refrigerator ma- 
chinery is made, is under contract to 
the UERMWA. There is no union at 
the Erie, Pa., cabinet plant, however. 
The company reports a five-day, 40- 
hour week, minimum weekly rate of 
$23.20 and average weekly rate of $34. 
It does not indicate whether this 
relatively high average includes fore- 
men and other supervisory workers. 


Kelvinator; Leonard  (Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp.. Detroit). The Kel- 
vinator division is organized and under 
contract to the Mechanics Educational 
Society of America, an unaffiliated 
union. The Leonard division of this 
company (plant located at Grand 
Rapids, Mich.) is under contract to 
the United Automobile Workers of 
America. Last year, CU reported that 
the minimum wages in the Kelvinator 
plant at Wyoming, Mich., were 55¢ 
for women and 65¢ for men. Some 
departments paid as much as 85¢ to 
$1. The workers enjoyed a 40-hour 
week; seniority was observed in lay- 
offs. 

Norge (Borg-Warner Corp., De- 
troit). Organized by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. Informa- 
tion on wages and working conditions, 
promised by the company, has not 
been received. 


Westinghouse (Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio). 
The UERMWA writes that it has “sole 
collective bargaining but no signed 
contract” and is now conducting a 
Labor Board case to obtain written 
agreements if possible. Wages are 
fairly good. 

CU has been unable to obtain any 
information on the labor conditions 


ON THE LEFT 


Laboratory demonstration corner 


EXHIBIT 


. . . hard-hitting and attractive, brings to tens of thousands of Americans 
realization of how a bona fide consumer testing organization can protect their 
pocketbooks, their health 


CU at the World's Fair 


Pictorial highlights of the Consumers Union exhibit 





ON THE RIGHT 


Membership enrollment counter 











under which the Montgomery Ward APPLIANCE DISPLAY COSMETIC DISPLAY 


and Ice-O-Matic refrigerators are Comparison of brands reveals little (if any) relationship between price and 


made. quality. Spectators quickly see how CU membership brings tangible savings 
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Solving the Diaper Problem 


There are three possible solutions: diaper services, dis- 


posable diapers, and home washing. CU recommends 


the first if you can afford it; points out some qualifica- 


tions affecting the second; and offers ratings of diaper 


brands, along with a comparative listing of some services 





THIS PART OF THE PROBLEM REMAINS TO BE SOLVED 


Not even the most elaborate diaper service will do the changing for you. Amateur 


changers may learn some relevant facts from this report 


6 ipa are three possible solutions 
to the baby diaper problem; you 
can wash them, you can let someone 
else wash them, or you can throw 
them away. CU has, therefore, tested 
diapers intended for home launder- 
ing, investigated diaper laundry serv- 
ices, and subjected the disposable 
types to laboratory tests and to tests 
of actual use. 

Of course the choice may, by neces- 
sity, be an economic one. The cost of 
disposable diapers or of diaper serv- 
ices averages about $1.50 a week (the 
services provide you with diapers as 
well as laundry work); if you buy 
your own and wash them at home 
the cost of the diapers and washing 
materials is about 50¢ to 75¢ a week. 

But the resulting economy is often 
of somewhat dubious value. Diaper 
washing is an arduous and unpleasant 
task, especially trying for a woman 


otherwise occupied with a small baby; 
and, on the whole, a woman who can 
afford a commercial laundry can 
probably afford a diaper service. In 
many cases she has no facilities for 
doing a good wash job at home. 


Cloth Diapers 


F YOU are one of that majority of 

mothers who still does her own 
diaper washing, you will probably be 
wise to buy flannel diapers.’ They are 
the most absorbent, and the least 
expensive considering size; they are 
easy to wash and sufficiently light in 
weight to be comfortable. Second best, 
in absorbency, and first in popularity 
at present, are cotton diapers of birds- 


*The children’s hospitals, however, are 
far from unanimous on this point. One in 
Philadelphia uses flannelette, one in New 
York City uses a birdseye weave. 





eye weave. These require slightly less 
time to dry but they are somewhat 
harsher to the touch. 

Gauze diapers wash easily and dry 
rapidly, but they’re relatively expen- 
sive, and not particularly desirable 
from the baby’s point of view. They 
are not very absorbent and tend to 
bunch into a hard ball when wet. Knit 
diapers are heavy, bulky, hard to 
wash and very long in drying. They 
frequently come in irregular sizes 
and shrink badly. Some of them are 
exorbitantly priced. 

Ideally, two diaper sizes are de- 
sirable. A small size which is less ex. 
pensive and more comfortable should 
be used for the baby’s early months, 
and a larger size later. The smaller 
size can then be used as a filler in the 
large diaper. But if you can’t afford 
a double supply, you can use a 20”x20” 
square or 20”x40” oblong throughout 
the diaper period. 

CU found between 
diaper quality and diaper price. Rat- 
ings were based on tests for shrinkage, 
tensile strength (bursting strength 
for knits), rate of drying, weight and 
absorbency. The last two factors were 
considered most important. A light- 
weight diaper is more comfortable, 
dries more rapidly, and is often pro- 
portionately more absorbent. 


no correlation 


Disposable Diapers 


pone the perfect disposable 
diaper is manufactured it will 


probably displace cloth diapers alto- 
gether. The disposable sanitary nap- 
kin has long been accepted as quite 
satisfactory and, in certain ways, its 
job is more difficult than that of the 
disposable diaper. At present, how- 
ever, most people will probably have 
some difficulty disposing of the dis- 
posable diaper; none of those tested 
by CU could be flushed down the 
toilet without very considerable risk 
to the plumbing system. They will 
probably be a real convenience only 
for travel or for people who have an 
incinerator or some other facility for 
burning them immediately. 

The paper-like products used in 
disposable diapers are less soft and 
pliable than the average diaper textile; 
many of the disposables were con- 
sequently unsatisfactory as to comfort 
and fit. If you use this type you will 
be wise to experiment with trial pack- 
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Correction: Irons 


n the May Reports it was incor- 

rectly stated that the temperatures 
of the Co-op De Luxe and the Uni- 
versal E-7163 irons were slightly high 
on low heat. Actually, the controls on 
these irons can be set to give as low 
a temperature as is desired. 











ages until you have found a brand 
which is sufficiently absorbent, offers 
adequate protections and fits the infant 
correctly. 

Fit, which is of the utmost import- 
ance, cannot be determined until the 
baby has worn the diaper at least 
once; if it is too loose there may be 
leakage through the gaps and the 
baby may even be able to kick it off; 
if it is too tight it will cause chafing 
and pressure around the waist. Ab- 
sorbency of the disposable type of 
diapers was found to be generally good. 

Some disposables are made with 
strings which tie at the waist; others 
come with panty holders which usu- 
ally prevent the baby from wetting its 
outer clothing and thereby offer an 
advantage over washable diapers. You 
will need at least two holders if you 
buy this type and use it regularly. 
You will need about 100 diapers of 
any type per week. The cost usually 
runs somewhere between $1.25 and $3 
weekly. 


Diaper Services 


— a week the diaper service 
calls for soiled diapers and brings 
a supply of clean ones. The diapers, 
usually cotton of standard birdseye 
weave, are owned by the service. It 
supplies the customer with an inter- 
lined can for soiled diapers and at 
each delivery replaces the lining. The 
diapers are fluffed or pressed after 
drying and delivered in a sealed pack- 
age. The diaper service does all the 
hard work. though of course, in order 
to eliminate any possibility of odor, 
the mother will be wise to empty the 
diapers before sending them out. 
The cost for diaper service is approxi- 
mately the same as the cost of dispos- 
able diapers. 

These services are available only to 
people in large cities. The most valid 
objection to them is the fact that they 
do not all maintain a high level of 
Sanitation, and that it is rather dif- 
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ficult to check on this factor. In New 
York City, for example, Health Dep’t 
inspection appears to be made at ir- 
regular intervals, perhaps once a year, 
or when a complaint is received. 
More serious still, the city does not 
require laundry workers to pass health 
examinations. 

On the whole, however, if the sani- 
tary conditions of the service are 
reasonably good, the danger of trans- 
mitting disease is very slight. If dry, 
freshly laundered fabrics were a fertile 
breeding ground for germs, the 
amount of disease carried by sheets, 
towels and washcloths would be con- 
siderably higher than it is. And the 
washing process itself—involving hot 
water, soap, and chlorine bleaching 
agents—precludes the possibility of 
high bacteria counts. 

It may even be possible that un- 
scientific home washing is a greater 
source of danger to your baby than 
a good commercial diaper service. 
Nevertheless, if you are considering 
such a service, you should certainly 
secure all possible information as to 





A DIAPER MUST FIT 


..- and this one doesn’t; its looseness 
means leakage. Ideally, two sizes are 
desirable 





Investors Syndicate 


oO’ May 27, 1939, Investors Syndi- 
cate (see “Faith Is Not Enough” 
by Bernard Reis, CU Reports, May 
1939) filed a registration statement with 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for permission to register $150,000,- 
000 of Series H investment contract. On 
June 12, 1939, Bernard Reis, Paul J. 
Kern, and Abraham J. Isserman, three 
directors of Consumers Union, filed a 
brief with the Commission objecting to 
the proposed registration. The brief 
gives a detailed picture of the inside 
story of Investors Syndicate. Copies of 
it can be obtained from CU at 50¢ each. 











the sanitary conditions in the plant 
where the laundering is done. 

Your physician, your hospital, or 
your local Board of Health may be 
able to help, and a personal inspec- 
tion tour will give you an idea of its 
general cleanliness. If you make such 
a tour, remember that for perfect 
safety, employees who handle the 
laundered diapers should be required 
to rinse their hands frequently in dis- 
infectant solutions or to wear dis- 
infected rubber gloves while they are 
working. 

CU has not been able to make a 
general survey of diaper services. 
A few in the New York and Phila- 
delphia area are listed simply for com- 
parative purposes. CU cannot vouch 
for the hygiene of any of the services 
listed. 

Cloth diaper sizes given are manu- 
facturers’ stated sizes and in most 
cases are cut or torn sizes, in which 
case the finished diaper is slightly 
smaller. Prices are those current in 
the New York area. 





Flannels 





Best Buy 


Nursery (J. C. Penney stores). 86¢ 
per doz. 27x27 in. Good quality. 
Excellent value per dollar. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of price) 


Ward’s Sanisoft Cat. No. —3124 
(Montgomery Ward). 74¢ per doz. 
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24x24 in. Less absorbent and 
heavier than the “Best Buy.” 

Sears’ Roly Poly Cat. No. —3089 
(Sears-Roebuck). 83¢ per doz. 
24x24 in. Less absorbent and 
heavier than the “Best Buy.” 

Darling Baby (Gimbel Bros., NYC). 
$1.29 per doz. 27x27 in. Light, 
good absorbency. Highest quality 
of those tested, but expensive. 

Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
$141 per doz. 30x30 in. Good 
quality, but expensive. 

Babycrest (Associated Merchandis- 
ing Corp., NYC). $1.75 per doz. 
27x27 in. Good quality, but expen- 
sive. Absorbency excellent. 
what heavy. Slow drying. 


Some- 





Birdseye 





Best Buy 


Nursery (J. C. Penney stores). 98¢ 
per doz. 27x27 in. High quality 


but shrank considerably. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of price) 


Sears’ Roly Poly Cat. No. —3052 
(Sears-Roebuck). 75¢ per doz. 
20x20 in. Good quality. 

Red Star (purchased at Hearns, 
NYC). $1 per doz. 27x27 in. Good 
quality. 





Diaper Services (New York and Philadelphia) 





These listings do not constitute ratings; the services are listed for comparative purposes only. 


Cost per DIAPERS 
WEEK PER 


OpTIONAL SERVICES 





SERVICE ($) Weex Extra Caarces AND “ Extras” 
Cascade Diaper Service, 1.30 Bl deb echedesaeseoss One week free. Baby 
Brooklyn 1.45 80 scale free for use 
1.60 90 during diaper period. 
1.70 100 
1.90 130 
2.10 160 
Cashman Diaper Service, 1.30 7 DP . oicccsbueksedoenasee 
| ER eee 1.45 80 for disposal can. 
1.60 90 
1.70 100 
1.90 130 
General Diaper Service, 1.30 7 25¢ _~—s installation One week free. Knit 
NYC; Newark, N.J... 1.45 80 for disposal can. and gauze diapers 
1.70 100 20¢ extra per week. 
1.90 130 Quilted crib and car- 
riage pads at extra 
charge. “ Baby 
Talk "’ monthly free. 
Modern Diaper Service, 1.20 i ae One week free. Gauze 
RS alae aie Mea 1.35 80 diapers 20¢ extra. 
1.65 100 Baby scales 10¢ 
1.80 130 weekly. Allowance 
on already purchased 
diapers. 
White Cross Diaper Serv- 1.15 D> DMAiGaddwewasecs.  cuewietkwDanweeaene's 
ae 80 
1.40 90 
1.50 100 
DyDee Wash, Philadelphia 1.05 a cdikipesdvnes chee —vedehardsounmencaoes 
1.30 63 
1.50 8&4 
1.65 105 
1.80 126 
Stork Diaper Service, 95 i, ce pckaheKedeOd sek bbs ooo b6 860,0pa 
Philadelphia. 1.25 63 
1.40 84 
1.55 105 
1.7 126 





Ward’s Sanisoft Cat. No. —314] 
(Montgomery Ward). 75¢ per doz, 
24x24 in. Shrank 10% in one direc. 
tion. Smaller size (20x20) would be 


too small after washing. 


Not Acceptable 


Sanitex. $1.79 per doz. 27x27 in. 
Very poor absorption. Much 
smaller than stated size. 





Gauze 





Best Buys 
Ward’s Superfine Cat. No. —3173 


(Montgomery Ward). $1.57 per 
doz. 20x40 in. Good quality. 

Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
$1.41 per doz. 20x40 in. Good 
quality. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of price) 


Sears’ Roly Poly Cat. No. —3073 
(Sears-Roebuck). $1.47 per doz. 
20x40 in. Good quality. 

Babycrest (purchased at Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Philadelphia; Associated 
Merchandising Corp.). $1.79 per 
doz. 20x40 in. Good quality, but 
expensive. 

Curity (Kendall Mills, Walpole, 
Mass.). $1.98 per doz. 20x40 in. 
Good quality, but expensive. 

Chixdown (Chicopee Sales Corp., 
NYC). $1.98 per doz. 20x40 in. 
Highest quality of those tested. 
Expensive. 


Not Acceptable 


Cannon Comfy (Cannon Mills Inc.). 
$1.79 per doz. 20x40 in. Poor 
absorption. 

Vanta (Earnshaw Knitting Mills). 
$1.98 per doz. 20x40 in. Poor ab- 


sorption. 





Disposable Diapers 





Best Buy 


(Estimated cost based on 100 pads 
per week) 


Silk Softex Pad Pants (I. B. Klei- 
nert Rubber Co., NYC). Pants, 
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60¢. Pads, 50 for 75¢. Water- 
proofed silk panty holder and dis- 
posable cellulose pads. Estimated 
cost per week, $1.55. Light weight. 
Highest absorbency of those tested. 
Fit is easily adjustable by pinning 
cotton tabs at waist. Comfortable 
and safe. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of price) 


Babe-Ease (Nashua Gummed & 
Coated Paper Co., Nashua, N. H.). 
Pads, 12 for 15¢. Trial package, 
3 for 10¢. Estimated cost per week, 
$1.25. Disposable cellulose diaper 
units tied on with tapes. Essential 
that diaper be fitted to the baby 
correctly; useless if poor fit. 


Dry-Dee (Dry-Dee Products Co., 
NYC r Pants holder, 50¢. Pads, 
25 for 40¢. Estimated cost per 
week, $1.61. Waterproofed silk 


holder and disposable pads of cot- 
ton batting incased in knit tubing. 
Light weight, good absorbency. Fit 
adjustable by snaps or strings. 
Snaps set on elastic band, which, if 
too tight, welt on baby’s 
back. String fasteners do not insure 
good fit. Absolutely essential that 
this diaper fit closely but comfort- 


ably. 


Toss-A—Way (Toss-a-Way Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.). Belt, 25¢. Pads, 
25 for 50¢. Estimated cost per 
week, $2.04. Oblong cellulose pad 
in gauze to be used with birdseye, 

belt. Comparable to 

sanitary napkins. Belt adjustable by 
removing and resewing buttons. Pad 
pins on with 4 pins. Pad lightest 
of those tested. Absorbency good. 


causes 


flannel-lined 


Not Acceptable 


Chux (Johnson & Johnson). 50 for $1. 
Estimated cost per week, $2. Dis- 
posable diapers of cellulose and 
gauze with heavy crepe paper back- 
ing. Harsh, awkward to handle. 
Sharp edge of paper may cut skin. 
Poor absorption. 


Diapex. 12 for 24¢. Estimated cost 
per week, $2. Diaper’ of cellulose 
and gauze with stiff paper backing. 
Heaviest of those tested. Lowest 
absorbency. Awkward to handle be- 


cause of stiffness. May cause chaf- 
ing. 
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Notes on government actions against mislead- 


ing advertising, false claims, dangerous products 


HE following cases are selected 

from scores of actions taken 
monthly by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration. CU cites these few typical 
examples as being of particular in- 
terest to consumers. 

Notices of judgment under the Food 
and Drug Act refer to individual ship- 
ments of the products involved unless 
otherwise stated. 

CU urges its members to send in to 
the FTC in Washington, D. C., any 
advertisements that appear to be false 
or misleading. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has taken action against: 


General Motors Corp. It was 
charged that the company had adver- 
tised unfairly in listing prices in maga- 
zine advertisements for its cheapest 
models, while picturing in the same ads 
more expensive models. Hearings were 
held in Detroit and the case has been 
referred to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in Washington. 

Lanteen Laboratories, Inc., has 
been ordered to cease advertising that 
their jellies, capsules, powders, liquids 
and diaphragms, used alone or with 
other preparations or appliances, form 
a competent preventive of ill health, 
have beneficial therapeutic value, will 
prevent conception, or may be used 
with safety by all women. According 
to findings the company has also used 
in its advertising a fictitious name, 
that of “Norman Carr, M.D.,” and has 
described him as an internationally 
known British authority on contracep- 
tives. 

Fresh’nd Aire Co. has agreed to 
cease use of the term “air condition- 
ing” or terms of similar import as 
descriptive of its electric fan. The fan 
will not humidify, dehumidify, me- 
chanically heat or cool room air to 
specified temperatures. The company 
has also agreed to cease advertising 
that the so-called deodorizing prepa- 
ration which is diffused by action of 


its electric fan will absorb and destroy 
all room odors. 


The Food & Drug Administration 
has seized: 


Kraft Cheese. 45 cases of Kraft 
Limburger Cheese contained insect 
fragments and were adulterated in vio- 
lation of the Federal Food and Drug 
Act. 

Tan-Off 


Creams. 


and Othine Freckle 
Both contained ammoniated 
mercury, a poisonous substance. 

Headache Remedies and Pain- 
Killers. 456 packages of B. B. Head- 
ache Powders and 1,008 boxes of E. E. 
Powders were found to contain, among 
other ingredients, bromides, acetanilid 
and caffeine. (For the dangerous ef- 
fects of bromides and acetanilid see 
CU Reports, April and May 1939.) 
Pain-killers seized were Algocratine, 
Cidic Comfort Compound, and Sodo- 
sal, all of which contained the danger- 
ous drug, aminopyrine. (See CU Re- 
ports, April 1937) 

Tineture of Iodine. The product, 
shipped by Dermay Perfumers, Inc., 
was alleged to be adulterated in that 
it was sold under a name recognized 
in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia but dif- 
fered from the standard of strength, 
quality, and purity laid down therein. 
It was alleged to be misbranded in 
that label statements represented that 
the product conformed to the standard 
for tincture of iodine laid down in the 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia when such was 
not the case. 

Tru-Lax Mint Flavored Chewing 
Laxative. The product was alleged to 
be misbranded in that the statement 
“just like your favorite gum for all 
the world just for pleasure” was false 
and misleading. The product was not 
like gum, but contained phenolphtha- 
lein, which can be injurious. (Phe- 
nolphthalein is also contained in Ex- 
Lax and numerous other laxatives.) 
Label statements as to the gum’s cura- 
tive or therapeutic effects were like- 
wise alleged by the F&DA to be false 
and fradulent, 





CU Members Meet 


The third Annual Membership Meeting hears CU 


officers, results of elections, resolutions, and comment 


inst day of June, in New York’s 

Town Hall, some 800 CU members 
came together for CU’s third Annual 
Membership Meeting. They heard 
President Colston Warne and Director 
Arthur Kallet summarize the fast- 
moving story of CU’s expanding mem- 
bership and influence, its extending 
services. They heard the report of the 
Staff Representative, Mark Marvin, on 
wages and working conditions at CU. 
They listened while Dr. William M. 
Malisoff, one of CU’s newly elected 
directors, discussed “Science and the 
Consumer”; while Donald Ogden 
Stewart, famed humorist and Holly- 
wood scenarist, talked on “Advertis- 
ing.” They were informed of the re- 
sults of the recent balloting for CU’s 
Board of Directors. They discussed 
and voted on a number of resolutions, 
submitted by members and by the 
Board, and read by CU’s counsel, A. J. 
Isserman. Chairmanship was shared by 
President Warne and Paul Kern, a CU 
director and Civil Service Commis- 
sioner of New York City. 

A full account of the resolutions 
and of the action which the attending 
members voted to take on them will 
appear in the July Reports. In the 
space available here highlights of the 
evening's speeches are presented. 

Kallet (Director's report): “CU 
had 63,000 members at the time of the 
Annual Meeting last year .. . it has 
over 85,000 today. . . . 71,000 of these 
memberships are full, 14,000 limited. 
. . - We must reach still more, par- 
ticularly in the lower income groups. 
We have 29,000 group members... a 
gain of 68.8% since May 1, 1938... . 

“The minimum salary for CU's 53 
staff members has recently been raised 
from $18 to $20 a week. ... 

“CU's new laboratory with divisions 
for chemical, physical and electrical, 
bacteriological, and textile work, is 
. . Scheduled for 
the first time are tests of some Cana- 
dian products for the convenience of 
our 830 Canadian members. . . . CU 
has now a new medical section under 
the direction of Dr. Harold Aaron, 
with the advice of CU’s new Medical 
Advisory Committee. . 
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under construction. . 





“CU's advertisements have this year 
been refused by 31 more publications. 
. . . Even in its still incompleted state 
CU’s World’s Fair exhibit of frauds 
and hazards has attracted many new 
members from 27 States of the Union, 
from England and Hawaii. . . .” 

Warne (President's report): “Since 
last September we have steadily gained 
ground in the face of intensified op- 
position from many business and ad- 
vertising interests. ... No one can leaf 
through the thousands of question- 
naires which members have sent in . 
giving their reactions to the organiza- 
tion, without realizing that some sort 
of magic has been wrought in three 
years. The fact is that in that time 85.- 
000 people have been willing to join, 
loyally support, and pay $200,000 a 
year to a new organization. . 

“The marked gains which we have 
made have intensified the opposition 
from many business and advertising 
interests which have this year changed 
our classification from 
‘burrowing shrimps.’... 

“We can make no mistake in estima- 
ting the intensity of the opposition we 
face. Quackery is capitalized at a 
large sum in America. The Hearst 
papers and the Crowell group have 
fought us with especial 


‘termites’ to 


bitterness: 


Hearst termed the independent con- 


WILLIAM M. MALISOFF 





sumer movement a “Trojan Horse’ 
which should be destroyed. We are stil] 
faced with a refusal of newspapers, jn. 
cluding the New York Times, to accept 
our advertising. As a result, our 
promotion is more costly than we 
should like.. Yet we have been steadily 
gaining ground, almost in proportion 
to the intensification of the campaign 
against us. CU has vitality, great 
vitality. We might even plead with 
the advertisers to oppose us. We 
thrive on it.” 

Marvin (Staff representative's re. 
port): “CU’s staff is proud of its con- 
tribution to the steady growth of 
Consumers Union. . . . Staff members 
have received rewards for . their 
contributions to CU’s growth in the 
form of periodic wage increases. . , , 
When it is recognized that the current 
wage raises represent an addition of 
$115 weekly or $5,980 annually to the 
payroll, the present increase clearly 
demonstrates a _ healthier financial 
situation. . . . Future improvements in 
the wage situation are still obligatory 
and staff members have contractual 
assurances that such improvements 
will be made as soon as possible. . . 

“Each staff member . . 
but feel that any differences between 
his present income and that which he 
would receive for comparable work in 


. cannot help 


some sectors of private industry are— 
in a way—his personal contribution 
toward the growth of an organization 
he believes in and enjoys working for. 

“However, if CU's staff looks for- 
improvements in 


eagerly to 


ward 





HARTLEY W. CROSS 
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Election Results 


EW members elected to CU’s Board 
of Directors in the recent balloting 
by the membership are: 

Dr. Harold Aaron, CU's Special 
Medical Adviser, author of many arti- 
cles on medical and health problems; 
Hartley W. Cross, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Director, Arts and Science 
Division, Springfield College; William 
M. Malisoff, Professor of Bio-Chemistry 
in the Graduate School of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Re-elected to the Board were Presi- 











dent Colston E. Warne, Secretary 
Adelaide Schulkind, and Osmond K. 
Fraenkel. Results of the balloting: 
BOARD NOMINEES 
Colston E. Warne ...... 8,381 
Harold Aaron .......... 8,164 
; Adelaide Schulkind ..... 7,183 
t Osmond K, Fraenkel. .... 6,616 
Hartley W. Cross ....... 6,255 
William M. Malisoff ..... 5,310 
. MEMBERS' NOMINEES 
- George Seldes .......... 3,915 
Benjamin Harrow ...... 3,153 
| Harry W. Laidler ....... 2,660 
" Martha Dodd ........... 2,040 
; Alexander L. Crosby .... 1,519 
) Addison T. Cutler ...... 1,419 
| David Clendenin ........ 1,306 
. Paul Strand ..........0- 1,305 
i Sidney J. Vidaver ....... 883 
P Th te cetstatee she ki 
n wages, lew will criti Ize t le working 
e conditions provided. CU staff mem- 
x bers enjoy a five-day, 35-hour week 
e with straight time for overtime to 44 
- hours, and time-and-a-half for over- 
& time in excess of 44 hours as stipulated 
- by the Fair Labor Standards Act... . 
e “Such conditions are a tribute to the 
- protection that alert trade unionism 


can provide to workers. ... CU’s staff, 






























































































































DR. HAROLD AARON 
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though favored by an enlightened and 
sympathetic management, is aware of 
its debt to those millions of workers 
both AFL and CIO, who, through 
countless struggles and sacrifices, have 
won for all who must work for a 
living the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively.” 

Malisoff: “. . . I don’t want scien- 
tists isolated ;I’m an anti-isolationist all 
over the lot. The scientist-in-society 
. . . strives to introduce the scientific 
method into social problems. . . . The 
intelligent consumer is the consumer- 
in-society. He must remember social re- 
lationships, fellowship, responsibility. 

“How can the intelligent scientist 
cooperate with the intelligent con- 
sumer? Advising you as to the 
cheapest buy is not enough; it’s tech- 
nical and one-sided, and not the whole 
story. The advice has to be accurate 
as far as it goes, but it must be in- 
terpreted; otherwise we have fact- 
finding without theoretical construc- 
tion, which is like going around with- 
out a head. We have to define the 
term ‘best’ to mean ‘socially best.’... 

“We need a demonstration that any- 
thing one person does involves the 
rest of the world. To do any worth- 
while task, you cannot do it yourself. 
We will demonstrate that an analysis 
of the consumer involves his relation- 
ship with the entire world. . . .” 

Stewart: “...The fight is on, and 
has been on for a long time, to destroy 
American liberalism and real Amer- 
ican democracy through advertising. 
There have been appropriated huge 
sums of money for ‘public relations’ 
and when you investigate you will find 
that they are controlled and run by a 
very few privileged people who are 
using all they know about Listerine 
and other fear-producing ads to make 
people go back to what they call 
‘normalcy,’ which means to make 
people stop thinking. ... 

“As consumers you [must] become 
increasingly aware of the fact that in 
the newspapers, on the air, on bill- 
boards, and in every other place 
this campaign is on. They have the 
money, the control of the papers, most 
of the control of the air, and the bill- 
boards, and they are now trying that 
old trick that fooled me as a young 
man, but I am happy to say can’t fool 
me any longer. They are trying to 
destroy democracy by making its de- 
struction seem as attractive as Ex-Lax.” 





$250 Isn't Enough 


. . . but it's the fine imposed in 
the first criminal action under 


the new Food & Drug Act 
f ipeprrpnssieaer dollars! That 


is the amount of the fine imposed 
upon Charlotte Kolmitz as the result 
of the first criminal action to be 
terminated in the courts under the 
new Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
The action was based on a shipment 
of Lash-Lure, an eyelash preparation 
containing the poisonous aniline dye, 
paraphenylene diamine. 

We wonder how adequate this fine 
seems to Hazel Fay “Brown” who will 
go through life sightless because six 
years ago she had her eyelashes and 
brows touched up with Lash-Lure. Or 
to the beauty parlor operator who in 
1934 applied Lash-Lure to her mother’s 
eyelashes and brows with the result 
that in 8 days her mother died from 
the preparation supposed to beautify. 

Despite these tragic incidents—as 
well as numerous other cases of seri- 
ous injury caused by Lash-Lure—the 
manufacturer callously continued the 
sale of her product. Federal authorities 
were powerless until certain provisions 
of the new Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
law became effective in June, 1938. 

The first seizure they made under 
their new authority was of Lash-Lure, 
and it was no fault of theirs that a 
fine of only $250 was imposed. 

The new Act permits a maximum 
fine of $1,000 or one year imprison- 
ment, or both, for a first offense—an 
improvement over the old law, which 
set $200 as the highest possible fine 
for a first violation. But that improve- 
ment is not enough. The law should 
be amended so that imposition of a 
severe penalty is mandatory for poten- 
tially dangerous products. 

In the absence of strengthening 
amendments, the public can only hope 
—and work for—a change in the 
attitude of the courts, which now are 
reluctant to impose more than nominal 
penalties upon those who sell products 
which defraud and injure the public. 
The pro-manufacturer, anti-consumer 
bias of the courts will remain in evi- 
dence unless an indignant public de- 
mands that manufacturers of products 
which maim and kill be dealt with in 


the same fashion as other criminals. 
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Bath Towels 


. . « should be able to absorb moisture and withstand 


wear. Herewith some points to remember when you shop for 


towels, some notes on construction, and ratings of 25 brands 


Ax inferior bath towel can go a 
long way toward ruining the 
enjoyment of a cold shower or a hot 
bath. No one likes a towel which 
becomes a soggy mass long before he 
has rubbed himself dry. The towel 
which soon tears or pulls apart, is 
but also an 


not only a_ nuisance, 
expense. 

CU’s tests of 25 Turkish towels 
revealed that the very low-priced 


towels are definitely below acceptable 
quality standards. But it also forcibly 
demonstrated that price and quality do 
not go hand in hand; some of the 
medium-priced towels were among the 
best tested. 

An important factor in both dura- 
bility and dry-ability is the weave of 
the towel. Turkish towels consist of 
three sets of threads; two of these 
travel in the lengthwise direction and 
are known as the warp; the third is 
the filling or cross thread. One set of 
warp threads is the background warp, 
and the other the loop or “terry pile” 
warp. 

The loop thread adds nothing to the 
strength of the towel; it acts as the 
sponge which picks up the bulk of 
water. And so, in order that the towel 
may have the best combination of 
strength and absorbency, it is im- 
portant that there be-.an adequate 
balance between the number of loop 
yarns and the number of 
warp yarns. 

The strongest construction, and the 
most common among the towels tested, 
is one with alternate ground and loop 
threads, and an equal number of each. 
On the other hand, to increase absorp- 
tion, two loop yarns are sometimes 
used to each ground yarn; the towel, 
on close inspection, then shows a pat- 
tern of double, rather than single, 
loops (see accompanying diagram). 
Double-loop towels are usually weak 


ground 


in the warp direction, unless a stronger 
ground yarn, such as two-ply yarn, 
is used. Two-ply ground yarns ap- 
peared frequently in the towels tested, 
even in some of those with loop yarns 
woven singly. But all filling or cross- 
wise yarns and all loop yarns except 
that of Glen Riddle were single ply. 

Unfortunately, most consumers are 
in no position to make these detailed 
technical comparisons. There are, how- 
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Sem FILLING 


TOWEL WEAVES 


Top diagram shows the strongest towel 
construction — one with alternate 
ground warp and pile warp (loop) 
yarns. Beneath is the construction 
sometimes used to increase absorption; 
two pile warp (loop) yarns to each 
ground yarn. The latter construction 
is usually weak in the warp direction 
unless an especially strong ground 
yarn is used 


ever, several useful points to be re. 
membered when you buy. 


Absorbency 


OR maximum absorbency a towel 
F shoud have a dense pile, soft and 
fluffy in texture. Absorption of water 
depends to a great degree on the 
weight of the absorbing fabric or 
material. The total water absorption 
of towels tested varied only from 
about three to about four-and-a-half 
times the weight of the towel. In gen- 
eral, a heavy towel will pick up and 
hold more water than a lighter-weight 
towel. For regular household service, 
towels should weigh not less than 
about 10 oz. per square yard, or about 
half a pound for the common 23x44 
inch size. However, where laundry is 
done by the pound, heavier towels 
will be more expensive to launder. 

Because new towels usually contain 
a certain amount of sizing, their ab- 
sorbency will be improved if they are 
laundered once before they are used. 
Turkish towels should never be ironed, 
for pile loops flattened by ironing do 
not absorb moisture readily. 


Durability 


A TOWEL which is expected to with- 
stand numerous tugs and pulls, both in 
use and in laundering, should have a 
close weave and firm texture. Hold 
the towel up to the light and look 
through it. The more pinholes of light 
you see, the looser is the weave. It 
will be practically impossible to see 
through a tightly woven towel with a 
dense loop, but if it is sleazy or loosely 
woven, large light holes will be visi- 
ble. Next, grasp a small length of the 
towel with the fingers of the two hands 
and stretch it in the lengthwise direc- 
tion. If it is loosely woven or weak, 
there will be noticeable slippage of the 
threads as they yield to the pull. 

Two other extremely important 
items, from the point of view of dura- 
bility, are the selvages on the long 
sides of the towel and the hems at the 
ends. These selvages should be tightly 
woven, and at least one-quarter inch 
wide. Make sure that both of them are 
woven; i.e., that the towel has been 
woven the width in which it is sold. 
Some cheaper grades of towels are 
woven two widths at a time with a 
plain strip down the center, then split 
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lengthwise, the raw edge being hemmed 
to offset raveling. Towels with this 
type of selvage treatment—such as the 
10¢ and 19¢ Cannon towels—were 
rated “Not Acceptable.” 

The hems at the ends of the towels 
should be generous, and the raw edge 
should be completely turned under and 
concealed; the hem edges should be 
stitched and closed. 


Colorfastness 


Colored, or partly colored towels 


should be colorfast to washing. All 
the towels tested by CU—white with 
colored borders—were found to be of 
good colorfastness with ordinary laun- 
dry methods. Nevertheless, you will be 


wise to insist that the salesclerk include | 


some guarantee of colorfastness on 
your salescheck, especially if you are 
buying a solid color towel. 


Size 


Turkish towels generally come in 
one of these common sizes, although 





Test Results on Bath Towels 
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Single-Loop Towels with 


Two-Ply Ground Warp 



































Martex Rio. 1.00 30 30 45 13.0 44 42 
Supre-Macy... 98 39 39 52 14.5 58 57 
Fieldcrest.... 89 39 39 54 12.9 54 56 
Martex Toughie 69 38 38 38 12.2 57 35 
Martex Monarch 59 38 38 41 12.4 63 44 
AMC Regent. . 19 41 41 48 14.4 63 45 
Martex West Point 19 38 38 39 11.4 64 7 
Cannon Olympic. 49 38 38 40 12.6 58 75 
AMC Ambassador 39 38 38 41 12.0 59 62 
Ward's Pride. . 3S 35 35 37 13.3 65 94 
Mayflower 31 38 38 43 12.2 7 48 
Dundee..... 29 33 33 42 10.0 41 46 
Single-Loop Towels with Single-Ply Ground Warp 

Moor 39 12 12 39 12.0 38 7 

| Cannon. . 37 1] 11 10 10.2 47 61 

| Sears’ Morning Glow 

3 Stratford. . 30 34 34 36 10.7 39 55 
Cannon Dryfast 29 12 12 34 9.9 51 32 
Cannon Dryfast. 20 24 24 26 6.2 21 41 

Cannon... . 19 36 36 31 7.9 37 28 
Cannon Dryfast. 10 22 22 26 5.4 22 41 

’ Double-Loop Towels with Two-Ply Ground Warp 

: * - 
Glen Riddle. 14 27 27 40 9.1 32 35 

t Dundee Navy 10 30 60 42 14.1 16 16 

‘ Cannon Navy 37 29 59 10 14.1 41 40 

“ a . = atti 

° Double-Loop Towels with Single-Ply Ground Warp 

y —— _ cas dann . eres gt it ccd So 

h Ward’s Cannon. ... 22 29 4 25 8.8 23 49 

e Sears’ Morning Glow 

n Imperial......... 24 23 16 30 8.4 18 52 

i Sears’ Morning Glow 

" Merit. . ' 17 21 12 26 7.0 19 41 

a ‘Important because it is a rough measure of the absorbency of the towel. 

it 
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The Good Fortune 
of Mr. X 


Here is MR. X—afloat. 
Note his composure. See that smile. 


And why shouldn't he smile? 


CU members have few vacation wor- 
ries. 


MR. X fears no sunburn because he's 
covered with a "Best Buy” sun tan 
lotion. Squintosis is eliminated by 
“Acceptable” dime-store sunglasses. 
That inner tube, recommended by CU, 
gave many miles of land service before 
it put to sea. 


Furthermore — 


MR. X is willing—even eager—to im- 
part the secret of his good fortune. 
Autos or antiseptics, hair dyes or 
dydees, MR. X has the inside story. 
Nuisance? Indeed no. Camp oracle? 


Decidedly. 


MR. X is acquiring many new friends 
for himself—a number of new mem- 
bers for CU. He's getting 15 of his 
friends together, so that they can all 
join CU at the same time at the group 
rate of $2 each. 


YOU TOO can be like MR. X. you 
may not own his hair, his flowing ears, 


But you can 
achieve THAT SMILE of inner peace, 


that consciousness of work well done. 
You start by filling out the coupon. 


CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W., N.Y.C. 
I'll try to start a group on my vaca- 


tion. Send group application blank, 
and circulars. 
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If your membership expires 


in the next few months... 
take advantage of these 


BEST BUYS 
in renewals 


»- 

2-YEAR RATE. ..$5 

3-YEAR RATE. ..$7 
* 


The savings are one dollar on a 
2-year membership—instead of pay- 
ing $6 you pay $5. On a 3-year 
membership you save two dollars— 
instead of paying $9 you pay $7. 


If you'd like to get the bother of 
renewing over for a good long time 
to come—and save money while do- 
ing so—then reach for a pair of scis- 
sors and cut out the coupon below. 


KKKKK KKK KK KKK 


CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W. 
New York, N. Y. 
I'd like to take advantage of the sav- 
ings created by the new two- and 
three-year rates. 


[-] Renew my subscription for 


years. 
I enclose $...... ($5 for two years, 
$7 for three years) 
Name 
Address... .. 


TOO OOO Ia 
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Se, Cer 


. ls @ nuisance .. . an expense. 
numerous tugs and pulls... 


manufactured a few inches smaller: 

Large bath towel—24x48 inches or 
larger 

Regular bath towel—22x44 

Small bath towel—20x40 

Hand, face and guest sizes—15x24 
to 18x36 

Don’t forget that laundry costs, 
where based on weight, are greater for 
the larger towels, assuming, of course, 
that the weight per square yard is 
equal. 

All towels shrink in laundering; in 
CU’s tests the shrinkage in length 
ranged from approximately 2% to 
6%. But inasmuch as shrinkage does 
not particularly affect the service- 
ability and usefulness of the towel, it 
was not considered in the ratings be- 
low, except in certain cases where it 
was very high. 


tested for size and shrinkage in 
laundering; weight of the fabric 
per square yard; strength of the fabric 
before and after two launderings: 
number of threads per inch; ply of 
the yarns; approximate number of 
loops per square inch; and compara- 
tive absorption. 

Ratings are based on the appearance 
and texture of the towels, as well as 
on test results and prices. Except 
where otherwise noted the towels are 
44 inches long by 22 inches wide and 
are white with colored borders in 
plain weave. A few are all white and 
a few use twills and special weave 





A TOWEL WHICH TEARS 





A towel which is expected to withstand 
should have a close weave and a firm texture 


effects in the border. Prices necessarily 
vary with different kinds of borders: 
they are higher for solid color and 
figure weave towels than for white 
towels of the same construction with 
plain borders. 


Best Buys 


(In order of value) 


The first two towels listed below are 
double-loop towels and will be more 
absorbent though probably not quite 
so durable as the next two, which are 
single-loop towels. All four have a 
two-ply ground warp. 

Cannon Navy (Cannon Mills, Inc., 
NYC). 37¢. All-white towel. Very 
dense pile. Heavy fabric. 

Dundee Navy (Georgia Kincaid 
Mills, Griffin, Ga.). 40¢. All-white 
towel. Very dense pile. Heavy 
fabric. 

Ward’s Pride Cat. No.—9320 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). 35¢. Plain border 
in color. Fairly heavy fabric. 
Strongest of all towels tested. 

AMC Regent (Associated Merchan- 
dising Corp., NYC). 49¢. Fancy 
woven border in color. Heavy 
fabric. Good strength. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of value) 


Mayflower (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
31¢. 
AMC Ambassador. 39¢. 
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(purchased at 
49¢. Shrinkage 


Cannon Olympic 


Gimbels, NYC). 
% in length. 
Martex Monarch (Wellington Sears 

Co., NYC). 59¢. 

Martex Toughie (purchased at Gim- 
bels). 69¢. Size 24x46 inches. 

Martex West Point (purchased at 
Bloomingdales, NYC). 49¢. 

Supre-Macy (R. H. Macy & Co.). 
98¢. Size 24x46 inches. Fancy 
woven border. High quality, but 
not worth the high price. 

Glen Riddle (Glen Riddle Mills, Glen 
Riddle, Pa.). 44¢. Overpriced for 
relatively low quality. 

Martex Rio. $1. Fancy woven bor- 
der. Only fair quality. 

Fieldcrest (Marshall Field, Chicago). 
89¢. An all-white towel with special 
chevron pile pattern, a large part of 
which has no terry loops and hence 
does not contribute to the absor- 
bency of the towel. 


Moor (Southeastern Cottons, Inc., 
NYC). 39¢. 

Cannon (purchased at Macy’s, NYC) 
37¢. 

Sears’ Morning Glow Stratford 
Cat. No.—8853  (Sears-Roebuck). 
30¢. 


Dundee (purchased at Macy’s NYC). 
29¢. Fancy woven border. 

Cannon Dryfast (purchased at Wool- 
worth’s), 29¢, Fancy woven border. 


Not Acceptable 


Along with other defects, all these 
towels had tensile strength of less than 
30 pounds in at least one direction, 
and weighed less than 10 oz. per 
sq. yd. 

Ward’s Cannon Cat. No.—9223. 22¢. 
Shrinkage 6% in length. 

Cannon Dryfast (purchased at F. & 
W. Grand’s). 10¢ for the 18x36 inch 
size. Cut edge instead of woven 
selvage on one side. Shrinkage 
644% in length. 

Cannon Dryfast 
Grand’s). 20¢. 

Sears’ Morning Glow Merit Cat. 
No.-8773. 17¢. 

Cannon (purchased at Abraham & 
Strauss, Brooklyn). 19¢. Cut edge 
instead of woven selvage on one 
side. Shrinkage 6% in length. 

Sears’ Morning Glow Imperial Cat. 
No.—8997. 24¢. 

All towels with cut selvages are “Not 
Acceptable.” 
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There Ought to be a Law... 


by RACHEL LYNN PALMER 


Food & Drugs 


HE COMMITTEE charged with iron- 
T ing out the differences between the 
House and Senate versions of Mr. Lea’s 
bill to postpone application of impor- 
tant provisions of the new Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act has as yet failed to 
report. Chief bone of contention is the 
amendment added by the Senate which 
virtually extends the effective date to 
July 1940—six months beyond the 
time set in the House bill. 

Meanwhile Representative John C. 
Schafer of Wisconsin has charged that 
the “bill passed the House under false 
pretenses” and he and other House 
members are indignant about the 
“skullduggery” which, they say, was 
practiced. Their resentment is based on 


the fact that Mr. Lea led the House to 











DUMD/ TONIC 


- nausea in 80% 


of users - in many cases 
causing skin eruptions... 
Likely to cause extreme 
dizziness in adults - convul- 
sions in children... Often 
effects chills and fever in 
persons subject to frequent 
colds and whe are physically 
below par...Hase tendancy 
te alfect the nervous system 
unfeworably.. 


CAUTION: NOTT0 BETAKEN 


by males with hairy chest 
growth - or females who 
are brunette ,who have 
moles, or whe have ex- 
tensive bridge work ... 
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BOTTLE OF BITTERS 
Drug and Cosmetic Review published 


this picture in a moment of bitterness, 
provoked by the new Food and Drug 
Act. Their caption: “Approved by the 
F & D Administration.” But the in- 
dustry still seems able to postpone full 
application of the law (see above) 


believe that the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration, which originally opposed post- 
ponement, had approved his bill. That 
agency, however, has issued a state- 
ment denying that there has been any 
change in its position. 

There is, of course, a remote possi- 
bility that the conference committee 
will kill the bill. But it is much more 
likely that, in one form or another, the 
measure will become law unless it 
meets with a Presidential veto. 


genes adjourning, the New York 
Legislature sent to the Governor 
one bill providing for regulation of 
adulterated and misbranded food, an- 
other relating to drugs and cosmetics. 
Both follow fairly closely correspond- 
ing sections of the Federal Act, but are 
weaker than that measure in several 
important respects. 


The Confusion In Can Size 


HEN the Temporary National 

Economic Committee turned its 
attention to consumer problems it was 
asked by one of the witnesses, Dr. Ruth 
Ayres, to take a look at 21 cans of 
tomato juice. The cans, which had all 
been bought at one grocery store, were 
of 17 different sizes. They constituted 
a graphic argument why H.R.4402, re- 
quiring that canned fruits and vege- 
tables and canned milk be sold in cans 
of specified standard sizes, should be 
made law. 

The host of can sizes in use, some of 
them varying from each other by as 
little as 7 of an inch in height, con- 
fuses and deceives the most careful 
purchaser. On the grocer’s shelf a No. 
2 and a No. 303 can, for example, ap- 
pear to be the same size to all but the 
most observant, although a No. 303 
holds between three and four ounces 
less than a No. 2. And the two not in- 
frequently are sold at the same price. 

Since no hearings have been held on 
H.R.4402, which provides for 14 stand- 
ard can sizes, its chances of passing 
this session of Congress are slim. It 
should be revived next year and given 
serious attention. 











Price-Fixing 


gee and manufacturers 
chalked up more victories for 
their program of legalized price-fixing 
when the legislatures of seven States— 
Montana, Washington, Maine, Rhode 
Island, Maryland, Wisconsin and New 
York—passed Unfair Sales or anti- 
Loss-Leader bills this year. Barring a 
veto by the Governor, of the New York 
measure, the only one yet unsigned, 28 
States now have a law of this type. 

The Esquirol-Parsons Bill passed in 
New York is fairly typical. It makes 
it illegal for any retailer to sell 
his goods at less than a 6% markup. 
A 2% markup is required for whole- 
salers. Its ostensible purpose is to pro- 
tect small retailers by banning the sale 
of loss-leaders and of merchandise at 
cost—customer-baiting methods used 
chiefly by the big fellows. 

Since the 6% markup is mandatory 
and applies to all commodities, loss- 
leader laws are much more sweeping 
than fair-trade acts which permit— 
but do not compel—manufacturers to 
set the prices at which their products 
may be sold. They are not, however, as 
dangerous to the consumer-interest as 
out and out price-fixing, for compara- 
tively little merchandise is sold at less 
than the specified markup. 

Nevertheless the rigidity and uni- 
formity of prices they are apt to en- 
courage can hardly exert a beneficial 
effect on competition—one of the 
consunier’s few safeguards. In one of 
the four States in which the loss-leader 
measure has been declared unconstitu- 
tional, the court denounced the law as 
having just the opposite effect of its 
avowed purpose to encourage competi- 
tion and destroy monopolies. 


Who Wants Price-Fixing 


yr otergpe the manufacturers of 
national brands have done their 
share of lobbying for these laws which 
are asked for solely in the name of the 
small retailer. The Journal of Com- 
merce explains as follows their warm- 
hearted espousal of the cause of the 
little fellows: “Manufacturers have 
been especially eager to obtain such 
legislation as a supplement to price- 
maintenance contracts under State 
fair-trade acts. They have found it 
easier to maintain retail prices when 
competition of other goods with their 
national brands is curbed through loss- 
leader legislation.” 
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Business & the Consumer 


Some refreshing clarity is brought to 


the issue of their division of interests 


Problem: What is the relationship 
between buyer and seller, between 
those who make and distribute goods 
and those who consume the goods? 

Answer No. 1: Their interests are 
essentially the same. 

Answer No. 2: There is an essential 
conflict of interests. 


HE most ardent argument that ad- 
p gore manufacturers and pub- 
lishers have raised to divert the con- 
sumer movement from its steady 
growth has been Answer No. 1 up 
above. Why should anyone putter 
around with consumer organizations, 
with cooperative societies, when the 
advertisers, the manufacturers and the 
publishers can take care of everything 
and keep everybody happy? 

Thus they have protested and, put- 
ting words to actions, have attacked 
consumer groups as subversive, have 
set up organizations of their own, de- 
signed to bring consumers and business 
together under business’ leadership. 
Meantime, their production and sale of 
worthless and dangerous products, their 
advertising offenses, their price-rig- 
gings, have proceeded unimpaired. 

With an eye on the latter aspects, but 
with special reference to simple eco- 
nomics, consumers have found Answer 
No. 2 rather more expressive of the 
facts in the case. And the suspicion has 
been growing that business knows well 
enough it’s the right answer but prefers 
to play the other answer for good and 
sufficient business reasons. 

In Columbia, Mo., early in April, at 
the National Consumer Conference 
called by the Institute for Consumer 
Education at Stephens College, the 
issue moved out into the open. Mr. 
Stacy May of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion brought it out, after business dele- 
gates to the Conference had spent two 
days assuring consumer delegates that 
both were part of one happy family. 

Mr. May observed that if such talk 
continued everybody was going to get 
confused about a fundamental point, 
namely, the essential conflict of inter- 
ests between business and consumers. 
The sooner that is clear to both sides, 
said Mr. May, the sooner can each side 
deal intelligently with the other. 





Inasmuch as neither Mr. May nor his 
affiliation could be attacked as subver. 
sive, the business delegates swallowed 
his simple logic abashedly and without 
comment. Consumers hailed an honest 
man, who was, if not straight from the 
dens of business, at least from that 
side of the tracks. 

Two who listened and approved 
were Mr. Donald Montgomery, Con- 
sumers Counsel of the AAA, and Mr. 
John Cassels, Director of the Institute 
which sponsored the Conference. Last 
month, concerned lest Mr. May’s re- 
marks not get the attention due them, 
Mr. Montgomery contributed this note 
to the Institute’s News-Letter: 

This approach to the problem is what | 
think we must all try to publicize. It is 
not only illogical for either of these two 
groups to say that they are primarily con- 
cerned with the welfare of the other, but 


also it is not productive of a satisfactory 
working relationship between the two. 


This month in Buffalo, N. Y., Mr. 
John Cassels did some of the publiciz- 
ing that Mr. Montgomery had urged. 
The occasion was the Better Business 
Bureau Conference, a meeting of the 
old-fashioned type where business and 
consumers were supposed to sit to- 
gether and dwell on the mutuality of 
their interests. There was, indeed, much 
talk to that effect, proffered by old 
hands in advertising. But Mr. Cassels 
spoke to the point: 

Producers and consumers alike have a 
vital interest in the general efficiency of 
the economic system, the avoidance of 
depressions, the maintenance of stable 
business contacts, and so on. But in their 
bargaining relations as buyers and sellers 
there are clearly involved certain elements 
of conflict. To deny this and to argue that 
. . . their interests are in perfect harmony 
can only serve to confuse the issue. 
Meantime, editorializing on the Mis- 

souri conference, Publisher Crump 
Smith of The American Consumer 
viewed with alarm: “The time is here,” 
called Publisher Smith, “for a positive 
program of business-consumer cooper- 
ation. . . . They must work together. 

Careful readers of Publisher 
Smith’s editorial read it along with 
the little box in the same issue (May) 
noting the receipt of $12,000 from a 
group of chain stores for “the 1939 
operating expenses of The American 
Consumer.” They do work together! 
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ADVISORY BOARD 


DR. WALTER C., ALVAREZ—Professor of 
Medicine, University of Minnesota, Mayo 
Foundation; Senior Consultant, Division of 
Medicine, Mayo Clinic; Editor, American 
Journal of Digestive Diseases. 

DR. ANTON J. CARLSON—Chairman, Dep't 
of Physiology, University of Chicago; Past 
President, American Physiological Society; 
Author, "The Control of Hunger in Health 
and Disease.” 


DR. MARION B. SULZBERGER—Ass't Profes- 
sor of Clinical Dermatology and Syphilology, 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School, 
Columbia University; Editor, Journal of Inves- 
tigative Dermatology. 








Dr. Harold Aaron 
Special Medical Adviser 


THIS SECTION 


KET. i 
..+- CU members will find articles on medical 
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MEDICAL SECTION 


news and opinion; authoritative medical dis- 
cussion of foods, cosmetics and drugs; reports 
on questions of public health and health legis- 
lation in the United States. 


Members of CU's Medical Advisory Board 
(listed on this page) are consulted on all 
matters of medicine reported on which lie 
within their fields. Consumers Union and its 
Special Medical Adviser are responsible for 
all expressions of opinion in regard to other 
questions considered. 

The Medical Section appears regularly 
each month as a department of Consumers 
Union Reports. 





Fatigue & Gelatin 


The gelatin advertisers are having a field 
day promising more energy to gelatin eaters. 
Herewith an examination of gelatin claims 


ery DooLey or some other social philosopher once 
said—‘When you're dead tired you’ve got symptoms.” 
Medical philosophers (in the best sense of that word) will 
agree with Peter Dooley that fatigue or loss of energy is a 
symptom of some underlying disorder. But when you're 
advertising an “energy vitalizer” or fatigue cure, you’re not 
interested in science or philosophy—then fatigue becomes, 
not a symptom, but a disease like measles or appendicitis. 
Of course it would never do to say it boldly. Instead, like 
the Knox Gelatin Co., you say “More Endurance! 
gelatin, just plain unflavored gelatin, increases endurance. 
... If you are one of those who feel ‘dragged out’ and 
dispirited when the day’s work is done—or if you become 
exhausted after indulging in your favorite sport or any 
form of outdoor activity for a short period—you'll be 
interested in what we have to tell you about how Knox 
Gelatin can increase your energy and endurance.” Or like 
Cox’s Gelatin you say “Amazing discovery proves unflav- 
ored gelatin energy vitalizer.” Knox and Cox—Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee. Both harp on recent “amazing new 
scientific discoveries” as the basis for advertising. Before 
we dissect the rational kernel from the mystical shell of 
advertising, let’s try to understand something about fatigue. 
Since man first began to hunt for food to maintain life 
he has experienced fatigue. When the struggle for existence 
was on a primitive paleolithic level, the fatigue was almost 
exclusively muscular. But as man advanced from the food- 
gathering to the food-producing stage, as he had to cultivate 
plants, domesticate animals and perfect his tools, new 
stresses and strains occurred. And when, with the growth 
of the productive forces, social units became larger and 
more complex, he had to contend with new social factors. 


Types of Fatigue 


_— industrial and manual worker, the busy housewife, 
the athlete, and the active child still experience the 
primitive muscular fatigue of paleolithic man. Such fatigue 
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is temporary and easily overcome; no one has yet devised 
a better remedy than natural rest and sleep. 

A temporary feeling of fatigue after a large meal is 
both common and normal. It may be more properly 
described as lassitude. The midafternoon fatigue that 
many workers experience may be relieved by a short rest 
period; moreover, many people have learned that by eating 
smaller and more frequent meals they can overcome a 
tendency to afternoon or evening lassitude. This has been 
confirmed scientifically by a careful study of industrial 
fatigue by Drs. Haggard and Greenberg of Yale Univer- 
sity. These investigators recommended that workers get 
a rest in midmorning and midafternoon and that they 
receive a light meal besides breakfast and lunch. 

Muscular exertion is, however, a relatively minor cause 
of fatigue, even for the industrial worker. Monotonous 
work, on the other hand, may cause fatigue out of propor- 
tion to the actual expenditure of energy. And the office or 
professional worker may also feel exhausted at the end 
of a day’s work. For unhealthy working conditions, poor 
relationship between employer and employee, or a dislike 
for one’s work create tensions and strains that cause a 
jittery, nervous kind of fatigue. 


Emotional Causes 


| gp epnmaeni difficulties and emotional conflicts are im- 
tant causes of chronic fatigue. The child harrassed by 
an overstrict parent or teacher or by burdensome school 
duties is often a prey to this symptom, And the so-called 
functional disorders such as nervous indigestion and spas- 
tic constipation are frequently marked by the symptom of 
fatigue. Call the disorder nervous exhaustion, neurasthenia 
or neurosis; whatever the name, emotional conflicts in the 
unconscious sphere of mental life can cause symptoms of 
fatigue. Psychological treatment may be necessary. 

Finally, there is a large group of organic disorders 
which cause fatigue. It may, for example, be one of the 
symptoms of tuberculosis, hyperthyroidism or hypothy- 
roidism, heart or kidney disease, lead poisoning or other 
intoxications (acetanilid and bromides) and scores of 
other ailments. Easy fatigability also may be an early 
symptom of rheumatoid arthritis. Malnutrition and vitamin 
deficiencies are other important causes of fatigue. The 
notorious lassitude of the southern “poor whites” and 
Negroes is as a rule due to pellagra and other vitamin 
deficiencies and not to inherent laziness. 
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| pee ge is a very complicated problem. The ingenuity 
and resources of a physician may be severely taxed 
before the cause is found and proper treatment prescribed. 

Even the fatigue caused by muscular exertion is not 
entirely understood. At one time it was thought to be due to 
the conversion of glycogen present in muscle (muscle 
sugar) to lactic acid. Alkalizers such as bicarbonate of 
soda were given to athletes on the assumption that accumu- 
lated acid would be neutralized and thus improve their per- 
formance. Quite the contrary happened, however. In ordi- 
nary experience, it has been shown that the neutralization 
of lactic acid is very efficiently carried out in the muscle 
itself by muscle protein. Only in very strenuous exercise 
does lactic acid pass out from the muscles into the blood 
and it was found that oxygen was more essential to re- 
covery than alkalizers. 

The development of knowledge of the metabolism of 
carbohydrate or sugar led to the impression that it is the 
universal fuel of muscular activity. It is true that in intense 
exercise of short duration, carbohydrate is the chief source 
of energy, but that is because it is more readily mobilized 
from the body depots and because it is quickly convert- 


ible into energy. Unusual quantities of sugar or starch 
are unnecessary for everyday activity and muscular exer. 
cise; the body stores derived from a well-balanced dietary 
will supply adequate fuel. 

Besides glycogen or muscle sugar there is present in 
muscle a substance known as phosphagen or creatine. 
phosphate. During muscle contraction, phosphagen is 
broken down into creatine and phosphate and it is likely 
that this reaction is an essential part of muscular contrac. 
tion. But it is another thing to assume that feeding phos. 
phates or creatine or both will enhance muscular efficiency, 
prevent or relieve fatigue. 

But one doctor, a German physiologist, named Emden 
thought it would. During the World War he gave sol- 
diers sodium acid phosphate on the assumption that the 
phosphate would replenish that supposedly lost in physical 
exertion. He reported wonderful effects. Later more careful 
investigations showed that sodium acid phosphate was a 
mild laxative and urinary acidifier and no more. 

In the past decade a good deal of clinical work on 
muscle disorder has centered about amino-acids. These 
acids are the building stones of the protein material of 





Athlete's Foot 


Its Prevention and Cure 
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PROPRIETARY PREPARATIONS 


- «+ « may aggravate and prolong a 
mild and otherwise self-limiting 
fungus eruption 
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HE fungus that causes athlete’s 
foot infection is almost everywhere, 
and in this country there are few 
people who have not at one time been 
exposed to infection from it. Espe- 
cially now that the sports season is 
here, exposure is almost inevitable. 
Latent infection, too, tends to become 
active. Summer is not only the open 
season for athlete’s foot, but for ad- 
vertisements of athlete’s foot remedies. 
The fungus is picked up almost any- 
where, particularly on the floors of 
showers, in locker rooms, the ap- 
proaches to swimming pools or beaches 
and other places where people walk 
barefoot. It is impossible to disinfect 
these places completely and perma- 
nently, but it is possible, and advis- 
able, to escape infection by wearing 
slippers. Since moisture encourages the 
growth of the fungus, the feet should 
be kept as dry as possible. After bath- 
ing, dry them thoroughly, especially 
between the toes. As an additional 
protection rub the feet with alcohol 
and dust liberally with a powder such 
as a 1% salicylic acid in tale or kao- 
lin, especially in hot weather. (Cau- 
tion: salicylic acid may irritate.) Fre- 
quent change of socks is desirable. 
Lamb’s wool (not cotton) or cigar- 
ette paper may also be kept between 
the toes during the day to absorb mois- 


ture. Remember that tight shoes may 
damage the skin and encourage sweat- 
ing, thus permitting the fungus to grow. 

When infection becomes active, red- 
ness, blistering and itching are com- 
monly present. In this acute stage the 
best treatment is to soak the feet twice 
daily in a basin full of potassium per- 
manganate solution (one 5 grain tab- 
let to a quart of cool tap water). When 
used this way, the solution will cause a 
temporary brownish discoloration. If 
the infection is mild it may suffice to 
swab the toes with Lugol’s solution 
(U.S.P.), tincture of merphenyl borate 
(if full strength is irritating, dilute 
with 1 or 2 parts of water), or to paint 
on Calamine Lotion. 

As a rule, during the acute stage, 
salves and ointments such as Whit- 
field’s ointment will aggravate the in- 
fection. In susceptible persons, pro- 
prietary preparations may aggravate 
and prolong a mild and otherwise self- 
limited fungus eruption. If an infec- 
tion does not respond soon to simple 
measures such as those outlined here, 
consult a physician—a skin specialist 
if possible. Chronic and severe cases 
in which the skin is much thickened 
and inflamed and those in which the 
eruption spreads as well as those in 
which the nails are involved also re 
quire medical care. 
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the body. About 22 amino-acids have already been isolated 
and at least 10 are absolutely indispensable for growth 
and proper nutrition. One of the amino-acids which is not 
indispensable for proper nutrition is known as glycine or 
lycocoll or aminoacetic acid. It has, however, been found 
yseful in the treatment of a rare muscular affection known 
as myasthenia gravis. This affection is characterized by 
an abnormal fatigability of the muscles causing weakness 
and even paralysis. The administration of 14 to 1 ounce 
of aminoacetic acid daily was found to be of great benefit 
to some patients with myasthenia gravis even if it wasn’t 
a cure. Many doctors also used aminoacetic acid to relieve 
other fatigue states, temporary and chronic. It has been 
tried for the fatigue associated with rheumatic-like pains, 
the fatigue of muscular exertion, and even the fatigue 
caused by emotional factors. The effect of aminoacetic 
acid in these conditions has been negligible. 


Gelatin 


DVERTISEMENTS for Knox and Cox's gelatin appear al- 
A most daily in the lay and medical press. A recent 
ad in the New York Times said: “That a simple, familiar 
food like gelatin should be the key to increased human 
eficiency was the amazing outcome of a recent series 
of scientific experiments on human subjects. Every man 
tested was able to do considerably more work with much 
less fatigue when plain, unflavored “Knox Gelatine was 
added to his diet. . . . Taking the gelatin every day builds 
up an energy reserve which means an ability to work 
harder and play harder.” 

Here is the story of these “scientific experiments”: 

In February of this year there appeared in a worthy 
scientific journal, The Proceedings of the Society of 
Experimental Biology and Medicine a report entitled 
“Effect of Gelatin on Muscular Fatigue” by three New 
York doctors—Drs. Ray, Johnson and Taylor. These 
investigations purported to prove that when men are 
given 1 to 2 ounces of gelatin daily, the amount of work 
that could be performed before fatigue set in was markedly 
increased—according to them from 37% to 240%. Gelatin’ 
consists of 25% of aminoacetic acid and so the remarkable 
results in this experiment were naturally attributed to the 
richness of gelatin in aminoacetic acid. This work is the 
basis of the present advertising campaign for Knox and 
Cox’s gelatin. 

It is unfortunate that not all investigations appearing in 
scientific journals are scientifically performed. Scientific 
authorities with whom CU has discussed these researches 
are agreed that the work was poorly controlled. 

Dr. Russell M. Wilder, head of a section of the Mayo 
Clinic and a member of the Council on Foods of the 
American Medical Ass’n, participated in some of the 
early experiments with aminoacetic acid. He reported his 
results in 1934. The following letter to CU’s Special Med- 
ical Adviser speaks for itself: 





1Gelatin is a protein derived from the collagen present in white 

us tissue. It is obtained from tendon, cartilage, bone and skin 
of cattle, by boiling with water. According to the manufacturer, 
Knox Gelatine consists of about 85% protein and about 14% of 
moisture. One fourth of the protein consists of aminoacetic acid. 
Gelatin dessert powders on the other hand consist of about 11% 
protein and 85% of carbohydrate or sugar. 
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Dear Doctor Aaron: 


I am pleased that you found no ambiguity in my statement 
relative to glycine in the Proceedings of the Staff Meetings of 
the Mayo Clinic of October 3, 1934. The New York workers 
commented in their paper that I had said that glycine improved 
my tennis game, which I very definitely did not say. 

We have published nothing more on this subject, although other 
experiments were conducted. I tried the effect of glycine on a 
group of 63 healthy young men who were Fellows working in 
the Clinic, and 11 healthy young women who were for the most 
part employees of the Clinic. Each received one unlabeled 
package of a powder which they were asked not to attempt to 
identify, half of them getting a mixture of lactose and saccharose, 
which in taste and appearance very closely resembled glycine, 
and the others getting glycine. Of the women, nine received 
glycine, and when they reported after a period of five weeks, 
six reported positive benefit with less fatigue at the end of the 
day’s work. In one the benefit was questionable. Two of the 
women received the sugar mixture, and one of them reported 
questionable benefit. 

Eighteen men received the glycine, and of them only two re- 
ported benefit and three questionable benefit. Thirty-four men 
received sugar, and of them five reported benefit and two ques- 
tionable benefit. 

The results of this experiment were not such as to encourage 
belief either that glycine appreciably affects the feeling of well- 
being of normal, healthy men or women of this age group, or 
significantly delays or mitigates the normal sense of fatigue. 

With cordial regards, 

Sincerely, 


[signed] Russell M. Wilder, M.D. 
Gelatin is a wholesome food. It is useful occasionally in 
the dietary treatment of ulcer of the stomach and duode- 
num. But it is not an essential food, and it lacks many 
indispensable amino-acids. As flavored or pure gelatin it 
can provide a pleasant, healthful dessert. But don’t fall 
for advertising hand-outs even when they appear in the 


New York Times, 


Antiseptics 


lodine is still one of the best, though some of 


the newer ones are superior. 
on first aid, and 


Some notes 


ratings of antiseptics 


perenne competitors and a century of use as an anti- 
septic has not dimmed the reputation of iodine. It 
is surpassed in some respects by other substances, but it is 
still one of the best of first-aid antiseptics. 

Iodine irritates open tissues and in sufficient concentra- 
tion readily burns the unbroken skin. It is a highly 
reactive element and will therefore combine with a great 
many different materials. (For example, it corrodes most 
common metals, stains and disintegrates cloth, wood and 
the like.) It is precisely because it is so reactive that 
iodine is a good germicide—if bacteria or fungi are 
accessible to it, it will combine with them, too. Its ability 
to destroy disease germs is considerable, and it is actually 
even a better antiseptic than would be indicated by its 
phenol coefficient (see CU Reports, May 1939). 

Iodine can be applied to the skin in two ways: by 
evaporation of an alcoholic solution (“tincture”), leaving 
a heavy deposit of the element on the exposed surface, 
or by precipitation from a watery solution, which does not 
require drying. Tinctures of iodine are quite effective, 
but because they contain alcohol they are irritating and 
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because they evaporate quickly, leaving a good deal more 
iodine on the skin than is necessary, they easily cause 
burns. 

About ten years ago, there was developed an efficient 
aqueous solution of iodine which is only slightly irrita- 
ting and, which if carefully used, does not ordinarily burn 
the skin. Iodine is almost insoluble-in plain water. But 
if sodium or potassium iodide is first dissolved in it, 
much of the iodine will go into the solution. 

Among the mercurial antiseptics there are preparations 
which are germicidal and have a greater bacterial growth- 
inhibiting power than iodine. The most powerful of these 
are the Merphenyl compounds, especially Merphenyl 
Borate and Merphenyl Nitrate (see CU Reports, May 
1939). Unfortunately, the latter are at present sometimes 
difficult to obtain, whereas iodine is available all over the 
world, and is less expensive. Not quite so efficient as the 
Merphenyl products but still superior to iodine are Meta- 
phen, Mercarbolide, Mercresin and Merthiolate. 

First thought in the treatment of a break in the skin 
should be ordinary soap and water. It is neither neces- 
sary nor advisable to use so-called germicidal soaps: 
many of these are not appreciably more germicidal than 
ordinary soap, which is a mildly antibacterial substance. 

After thorough washing apply an effective antiseptic. 
Remember, however, that no antiseptic is entirely innocu- 
ous to human tissues and that, if used too liberally, any 
of the acceptable: solutions may occasionally inflict burns. 

Do not use a dressing saturated with a strong antiseptic 
solution, as it may damage the skin. (Saturated aqueous 
solution of boric acid is a mildly active non-irritating 
antiseptic... It may safely be used on wet compresses and 
also in the eye. Never use any other antiseptic solution 
in the eye unless so directed by your physician.) Be 
particularly cautious in using an antiseptic for the first 
time, for you may find that you are especially sensitive 
to a compound of mercury or to iodine. 

For deep lacerations, animal bites and puncture wounds. 
consult a physician immediately. Suturing, cauterization, 
anti-rabies vaccine, tetanus or gas gangrene antitoxin 
may be necessary. 


E following are among the most powerful of the 
Waitests solutions. They contain alcohol or alcohol 
and acetone; hence, they may sting when applied to a 
break in the skin surface. They penetrate skin and 
tissues more readily than the watery solutions, but are 
more irritating. The dyes which some of them contain 
add nothing to the antiseptic effect. Remember to keep 
bottles containing tinctures tightly stoppered. 

Owing to the many complex factors involved in the 
evaluation of antiseptics, the products below cannot be 
listed in direct order of merit. 

A list of “Not Acceptable” antiseptics, with notes on 
each, will appear in the July Reports. 





Tinctures 





Merphenyl Borate Tincture 1:500 (Hamilton Labora- 
tories, Hamilton, Ohio). Usually marketed untinted but 
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may be obtained with a water-soluble dye to stain the 
area of application. This solution may be employed 
diluted with two parts of water if desired, to diminish 
the irritation produced by the solvent. 


Tincture Metaphen 1:200 (Abbott 
Tinted or untinted. 

Tincture Merthiolate 1:1,000 (Eli Lilly & Co.). Tinted. 

Mercresin Tincture (Upjohn Co.). Tnted or untinted, 
A mixture of Mercarbolide, 1:1,000 (see below) and 
cresol derivatives, 1:1,000. 


Mild Tincture of Iodine, U.S.P. (Jodine Antiseptic 
Solution). An alcoholic solution of iodine 2% and 
sodium iodide. Not to be confused with Tincture of 
Iodine, U.S.P. containing 7% iodine, more than js 
necessary for ordinary first-aid use; the 7% tincture 
burns readily. If an excess of iodine has been deposited 
on the skin it may be partly removed by alcohol. 


Ethyl Alcohol 70%. Mildly antiseptic. Ordinarily 
not dependable for disinfection of a contaminated 
wound; but useful for cleansing the skin and for treat. 
ment of minute cuts such as those caused by shaving. 


Laboratories), 





Aqueous Solutions 





For those who prefer aqueous solutions that cause little 
or no pain when applied to denuded tissues, the following 
are satisfactory: 


Merphenyl Nitrate Solution 1:1,500. 
dilute the tincture mentioned above.) 

Metaphen Solution 1:500. Stainless. 

Merthiolate Solution 1:1,000. Stainless. 

Mercarbolide Solution 1:1,000 (The Upjohn Co.). 
Stainless. 

lodine 1.85%, plus Sodium Iodide 2.2% in distilled 
water. Can be made up by any druggist.’ It is not 
necessary to allow this solution (or Jsodine, which fol- 
lows) to dry; it may simply be blotted after a minute 
or two. It is only slightly irritating. 


Stainless. (Or 


Isodine. Similar to the product immediately above, but 
contains more iodine (3%) and some glycol as an 
anti-freeze for use at low temperatures. May be obtained 
in convenient applicator vials and as individual swabs 
from the Davis Emergency Equipment Co., NYC or 
from Chicago, Houston, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
branches. 


Compound Solution of Iodine, U.S.P. (Lugol’s 
solution). A 5% aqueous solution of iodine. A fairly 
effective antiseptic. Contains more potassium iodide than 
is necessary for first-aid use, therefore not so efficient as 
the two preceding products. The greater iodine content 
compensates for the lesser efficiency. 





*To make a saturated solution of boric acid, dissolve a teaspoor 
ful of the powder in a glass of boiling water and allow to coo 
Use the clear liquid. ; 

* Note to druggist: The sodium iodide is first dissolved in a mint 
mum quantity of distilled water, the iodine then dissolved in this 
solution and the latter made up to volume with water. 
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Industrial Peace 


. .. and the income of wage earners are protected by the 
Wagner Labor Act. Herewith an analysis of what the Act 
means to consumers and of the proposed amendments 


By A. J. ISSERMAN 


Counsel, Consumers Union 


ERY few CU members, as the recent questionnaire sent out shows, get 

their income by clipping coupons. They get it, in the main, by work- 
ing as employees, private or governmental, or from rendering services of one 
kind or another. CU can help to increase their effective income in two ways. 
One way is to stretch their dollars by helping them to spend intelligently. 
The other is to help safeguard and increase the flow of dollars into their 
pocketbooks. CU members as consumers are deeply interested in the former 





problem ; 


with most of the rest of America. 


As wage and salary earners they are interested in the latter. So 


Toward the end of contributing to the welfare of its members as earners, 
CU can and does support efforts to raise consumer income or wages, and 


hence supports labor organization. 


Toward the same end CU opposes efforts 


to lower consumer income, and hence opposes all attempts to interfere with 


the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively. 


Such an attack is 


now being made under the guise of amending the National Labor Relations 


Act (Wagner Act). 


Amendments to the Act are pending before the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Education and Labor. To its counsel, A. J. Isserman, well-known 
labor attorney and an authority on the Wagner Act, CU gave the job of evalu- 
ating the significance of these amendments against the background and 


operation of the Act itself. 


HILE the Social Security Act and 
W the Wages and Hours law give 
valuable assistance in the maintenance 
of consumer income or wages, collec- 
tive bargaining, long recognized as 
a fundamental right protected by the 
Constitution, is still the most impor- 
tant lever for securing decent condi- 
tions of life and work. The Supreme 
Court, in the words of the late Chief 
Justice Taft, described unions as a 
necessary part of the social structure, 
and collective bargaining as a means 
of bringing equality in bargaining 
power to helpless individual workers 
faced with the difficult task of dealing 
with large, powerful corporate em- 
ployers. 

But notwithstanding this legal 
recognition of labors’ rights and the 
acknowledged social need for collec- 
tive bargaining, progress in unioniza- 
tion—the effective instrument for 
such bargaining—was slow. In some 
cases workers were not educated to 
the need. In most, they were coerced 
and intimidated from exercising their 
rights. Many employers prefer their 
employees helpless—as the absence 
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Mr. Isserman’s article follows. 


of collective bargaining leaves them. 

The La Follette Committee _re- 
cords and the Labor Board decisions 
give the reasons for the slow growth 
Millions have been and 
are being spent to thwart collective 
bargaining. Spies are used in plants 
and in unions. Violence against 
union men is not uncommon. Dis- 
charge and blacklisting followed ef- 
forts at organization. Bona fide 
unions and their attempts to organize 
have been disrupted, injunctions and 
local police officers assisting. And 
finally, collective bargaining has 
been made a mockery through com- 
pany-dominated unions in which the 
employer “bargains” with himself 
or with his stooges for the “benefit” 
of his employees. 

All these employer abuses (unfair 
labor practices) were long unchecked. 
They were beyond the reach of exist- 
ing law. The social structure, not 
balanced by the bargaining power of 
organized wage earners, became top- 
heavy with concentrated wealth at the 
expense of living standards, and con- 
sumer purchasing power. 


of unions. 






In the meantime, the lack of bal- 
ance was still further reflected in the 
stringent regulations of so-called un- 
fair practices by workers. Injunctions 
against them were obtained easily, 
frequently and drastically. Often on 
the flimsiest pretext of violence or 
on employer-contrived violence (of 
which there is much proof), workers’ 
constitutional rights to assemble, 
speak and organize were taken away, 
and criminal laws covering every pos- 
sible phase of employee “unfair tac- 
tics” were applied so rigorously as to 
obstruct and often completely pre- 
vent legitimate labor activities. 

The lack of balance was legisla- 
tively recognized as a major factor 
in throwing our economic structure 
out of gear by keeping millions of 
workers so impoverished that they 
could not buy the products of indus- 
try. To protect workers from court 
abuse, anti-injunction laws were en- 
acted by Congress and some States. 
To protect workers from employer 
abuses the Wagner Act was set up. It 
is slowly doing its part to restore bal- 
ance; but that process is now in dan- 
ger due to the proposed amendments 
before the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Education and Labor. 


HE provisions of the Wagner Act 
T are simple. It is not a complete 
code of labor relations. Numerous 
other laws, State and Federal (mini- 
mum wage, social security, workmen’s 
compensation, factory and _ health) 
must still concern themselves with 
various aspects of this relationship. 
The employers’ right to go to court 
has not been impaired. The Wagner 
Act, like many other remedial laws, 
was designed to prevent certain un- 
fair practices which heretofore were 
not regulated by law. What does it 
actually do? 

It reasserts that employees have the 
right of self-organization and the 
right to bargain collectively with their 
employers through representatives of 
their own choosing. It further provides 
that employers shall not interfere, 
with, restrain, or coerce employees in 
the exercise of these rights; shall not 
dominate or support labor organiza- 
tions (company unions); shall not 
discriminate against employees by 
discharge or otherwise discourage 
union membership; and shall be 
obliged to bargain collectively with the 
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ONE WAY TO COPE WITH “LABOR TROUBLE" 


. was demonstrated in Chicago, Memorial Day, 1937. “To protect workers 


from employer abuses .. 


. and employer-contrived violence (of which there 


is much proof) the Wagner Act was set up” 


their 
provides for election 
the selection of those 


representatives of 
The Act also 
machinery for 


employees. 


representatives. 

The Act in not drastic. No 
ployer has gone to jail for violating 
it. But many thousands have obeyed 
it and have bargained collectively with 
their employees. Thousands of others 
have obeyed it after Labor Board ac- 
tion. A much smaller but more 
vociferous number (assisted by a re- 
actionary press) are resisting it to the 
bitter end. These intransigent die- 
hards seek to “amend” or destroy it 
not because it is too drastic, “un- 
American,” “unbalanced,” or unjudi- 
cially administered, as they claim, but 
because they still refuse to bargain 
collectively with their employees. 
They want unbridled license in resist- 
ing collective bargaining. 

Their case is a poor one. Behind 
their pseudo-patriotic shouting, be- 
hind their charges of inequality, un- 
fairness or bias in the administration 
of the Act, the facts are against them. 
The United States Supreme Court has 
declared the law constitutional. The 
Supreme Court also has held that 
the administrative machinery, under 
which the National Labor Board func- 
tions, is fair and in accordance with 
well-established legal principles. 

The Board has handled over 20,000 
cases involving over 4,500,000 work- 
ers. Only 58 of these went to court 
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and in most of these the 
Board’s actions were wholly sustained. 
Its work has materially reduced and 
shortened strikes. 

The law-abiding employer has noth- 
ing to fear from the Wagner Act. The 
lawbreakers are being slowly brought 
to book—but not easily. At first they 
flatly refused to obey the law and 
fought it on the ground that it was 
unconstitutional. Having lost this 
fight they still refused to obey and 
fought the Labor Board’s administra- 
tion of the law. In the main, they are 
losing this fight. Their present at- 
tempts to resist collective bargaining 
are directed to “amending” the law. 

All of the amendments now before 
Congress, while doing lip service to 
the principles of the Act, show the 
influence of this small but powerful 
and highly organized group of em- 
ployers. Careful analysis shows that 
the amendments are designed (a) to 
cripple the work of the Board; (b) to 
throw the administration of the law 
into the lower Federal courts which 
have already shown antipathy to it; 
and (c) to destroy the right of self- 
organization by giving employers 
and supervisory officials the right to 
choose the unions for their employees 
and by taking away from the Board 
its power to set aside contracts exe- 
cuted in violation of the present Act. 

Many AFL international and local 
organizations and leaders as well as 


decisions, 


the entire CIO, are opposed to any 
amendments of the law at this time. 

One will probably be 
made—and that by the Board itself, 
It has indicated that it will issue a 
new rule giving employers the right 
to seek an election when production js 
threatened as a result of conflict be. 
tween two unions, neither of which 
of itself petitions for an election. The 
few cases in which this has occurred 
have been made the basis for an at. 
tack on the entire Labor Board setup. 
In other cases employees should re. 
tain the right to fix the time of their 
own elections as the corporations 
themselves fix the time for the election 
of their directors without consulting 
employees. 


change 


HE major cause of complaint has 

been that the Act “has been 
one-sided.” And yet as a remedihl 
measure it had to be “one-sided.” The 
die-hard are making a 
specious plea for equality under the 
law—in effect, they argue that an 
equal weight should be added to both 
sides of a scale that is heavily off 
balance! In this fashion they would 
“treat both sides alike!” 

The protection of employee’s rights 
under the Wagner Act has resulted in 
increased collective bargaining and in 
increased unionization. As yet only 
8,000,000 workers are organized. The 
majority of American workers have not 
yet received the benefits of collective 
bargaining. With the consumer in- 
come of 15,000,000 American families 
and 5,000,000 individual citizens still 
under $1,070 per year (as recently 
reported by the National Resources 
Committee) and with the 30,000,000 
American workers covered by the 
Social Security Act still averaging 
only $890 per year (and millions not 
covered by the law earning less or to- 
tally unemployed), the 
balance between employees and em- 
ployers has not yet been achieved. 

Until it has, CU and its members, 
as consumers and wage earners and 
in a larger sense as citizens interested 
in industrial peace and America’s 
well-being, are necessarily interested 
in the fight for that balance. To op- 
pose actively the proposed amend- 
ments to the Wagner Act now before 
Congress is an important step in that 
direction. 
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The Great Used Car Market 


- « « is almost completely uncontrolled, with every 


sale a bargaining match. CU offers some advice fo the 
buyer, some tests which will help him detect flaws, 
and ratings of some models dating from 1931 to 1938 


veR half the motorists in the 

United States have never owned a 
new car; of the automobiles which are 
sold yearly, perhaps twice as many 
are used as are new. 

Individually, used car buyers spend 
less money than new car buyers; on 
the othe: hand, their dollars mean 
more to them. And, unfortunately, 
good used car values are very difficult 
to recognize. It is notorious that a 
practically worn-out machine can be 
made to look like new, that the impor- 
tant points of wear are usually hidden 
or totally invisible. And in this article 
CU can provide only the minimum in- 
formation necessary to judge trans- 
portation values. 

The price of a used car is almost 
always what it will bring, regardless of 
the figures soaped on the windshield, 
or printed in the dealer’s market guide. 
For the used car buyer makes his pur- 
chase in an almost completely free 
market—so uncontrolled that new car 
dealers, who sell about two-thirds of 
the used cars, almost invariably lose 
money on them. (In Richmond, Va., a 
recent survey placed the average net 
loss per unit at $56.74. This loss is 
usually reflected in a lower profit on 
the new cars.) 

To date, all price-firming and price- 
fixing arrangements for used cars have 
failed, partly because the manufacturer 
happens here to be on the consumer’s 
side. His interest is not philanthropic; 
manufacturers want used cars to sell 
quickly, at low prices if necessary, to 
provide cash with which dealers can 
buy more new ones. For once, the 
middleman—the franchised dealer— 
takes the squeeze, looks back wistfully 
to the days of the NRA when used car 
prices were set by code. 

With no two cars bringing the same 
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price, and with over half the used car 
buyers trading off cars of their own, 
every transaction is a bargaining match 
in which the consumer must win by his 
wits. 

“To the seller,” says Fortune maga- 
zine, “the interesting part of the used 
car business is not cheating the cus- 
tomer, but allaying his suspicion.” 


§ perg w of late-model, worn-out 
taxis find their way yearly onto 
used car lots. Almost any “lining” will 
make brakes hold for a few weeks. Low- 
grade replacement springs, gears and 
shafts are cheap. Viscous brake fluid 
and heavy lubricants will temporarily 
stop brake leaks and silence knocks. 


Bent forgings can be straightened with 
heat—and made unsafe. Metal is 
sprayed into some dents and the others 
are hammered out. 

Then once over with the paint gun, 
and the jalopy rolls again—“like new.” 

The average dealer takes “appear- 
ance reconditioning” pretty seriously. 
He has had ample proof that it is the 
most important item in the matter of 
ensuring him a good price. His total 
reconditioning cost averages 814% of 
the sales price. 

Among other improvements, he 
usually manages, if he can, to have the 
engine and chassis steam-cleaned; to 
touch up rusty parts under the hood; 
to have the whole car painted an at- 
tractive color; to clean the interior, 
paint or replace the mats, black the 
tires, and polish the whole. The buyer 
who is interested only in appearance 
could ask little more. 

But if he is also interested in trans- 
portation for a reasonable time at a 
reasonable cost, he will find it neces- 
sary to go behind this attractive front. 
Every working part of a car has a 
more or less definite length of life de- 
signed into it. Tires, storage batteries, 
brake and clutch linings, and many 
bearings, simply wear out. The first 
question for the prospective buyer is: 
how much of this designed life has ex- 
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.. . ts easily welded—but the car may have sustained injuries to the frame 
which will not, and in some cases cannot, be repaired 
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“Put gears in low and accelerate hard 
. if transmission is worn it will howl 
or grind” 


pired, how much is left? Other parts 
first wear out of adjustment. Piston 
rings gradually fail to keep oil down 
and compression up. Steering connec- 
tions, carburetor, fuel pump, and igni- 
tion-system parts gradually lose in 
accuracy of adjustment. This accuracy 
can, of course, be restored, and with 
it the car’s efficiency. But the question 
here is: how costly will readjustment 
be? 

There are two types of precaution 
which the used car buyer must observe. 
First, there are the general safeguards 
such as should surround any transac- 
tion; these are dealt with immediately 
below. Second, there are tests of the 
merchandise itself. CU has included a 
graduated series of such tests, some 
crude, some very effective. 

The tests will help you discover de- 
fects; once you have discovered them 
a good garage or mechanic will tell you 
the approximate cost of repair. Since 
repair costs vary widely with the extent 
of the damage and the make of car, CU 
has made no attempt to include more 
than a few hints on the subject in the 
material below. 


When and Where to Buy 


HE used car business reaches its 
height in the Spring and early 
Summer, but in terms of both value 
and transportation, the best time to 
buy is generally in November or De- 
cember. At that time trades on new 
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models have increased the dealer’s 
used car stock, and at the same time 
he is struggling for a strong cash posi- 
tion at the year’s end. Buying in the 
late Fall has also the advantage of pro- 
viding more dependable transportation 
through the Winter months when it is 
most needed. 

The best place to buy a used car is 
probably from a new car dealer in a 
community of modest size, where repu- 
tations “get around” and can be in- 
vestigated. The operator who deals ex- 
clusively in used cars buys many of his 
cars wholesale; does not know their 
history; often lacks service facilities; 
and, unlike the new car dealer, must 
make a profit on the used car since he 
cannot make up his loss by profit on a 
new model. (He offers an average of 
$100 less for a given car than the new 
car dealer will allow on trade.) The 
very small dealer often lacks recondi- 
tioning and repair facilities. Privately 
advertised cars have little to recom- 
mend them, unless you know the owner 
or have some means of verifying the 
car’s history. 

The history of the car is important; 
it is abuse, rather than age or miles 
travelled, which ruins most automo- 
biles. Learn the name and occupation 
of the previous owner, if you can, and 
call him up, although he will probably 
say nothing to hurt the business of the 
dealer who now has his car. A reliable 
dealer should be willing to show you 
his service file, if he has one, on the car 
you are interested in. The new car deal- 
er’s attitude toward you is also impor- 
tant. A recognition that his business 
reputation and his success are involved 
in used car transactions will be re- 
flected in his manner, in the condition 
of his cars, and in his willingness to 
stand behind them. 

With any car costing over $200 the 
dealer should be willing to give a writ- 
ten guarantee that for at least 60 days 
he will stand all or a stated part of any 
necessary repair expense. No other 
guarantee, verbal or written, has much 
value, although you will do well to sus- 
pect a car which is sold “as is” with no 
guarantee at all. 

If the car is bought on time pay- 
ments, even a written guarantee cannot 
be enforced, and it will do you no good 
to withhold payment. For the car be- 
longs neither to you nor to the dealer, 
but to the finance company, and the 
latter will demand prompt payment 


whether the car is satisfactory or not. 

In buying a used car for cash, obtain 
a clear title or bill of sale giving serial 
and engine numbers, year of manufac. 
ture, sale price, and other details of 
the transaction. When you buy on time, 
demand a completely itemized condi- 
tional sales contract. Ask the dealer to 
account for every item, dollar by dol- 
lar, so that there will be no illicit 
“packing” (charges for which you re- 
ceive nothing, and which are rebated 
to the dealer by the finance company 
in collusion with him). Packing is cur- 
rently increasing. 


General Buying Advice 


SED cars are generally turned in to 
U avoid the accumulating expense 
of repairs and replacements. The cream 
of their repair-free mileage has been 
skimmed. And even though you may be 
obliged for economic reasons, to run 
your car in inefficient condition, you 
cannot avoid all repairs. As any car 
grows older, the number of unavoid- 
able repairs increases. 

In general, the greater the car’s orig- 
inal price or size, the higher will be the 
cost of repairs, as well as the cost of 
operation and replacements of bat- 
teries, tires, &c. For these reasons, if 
you expect to keep your purchase a 
year or two, you will be wise to invest 
in a low-priced car of the most recent 
model obtainable, rather than 
older, more expensive car now selling 
at the price you plan to pay. 

If possible, decide on the body type 
and make of car that you want, before 
you start to shop. Do this by consider- 
ing your transportation needs. Do you 
want the car for cross-country or city 
driving? Are you interested primarily 
in rear-seat comfort, baggage space, 
power or economy? Next, match your 
requirements against the characteris- 
tics of various makes and models. For 
some of these characteristics consult 
CU’s articles on new cars in the Re- 
ports for June 1936, March and April 
1937, and February and March 1938.) 

Look with suspicion on store-adver- 
tised “bargains” or classified ads of 
cars being sold “to settle an estate,” 
“for storage,” &c. There is usually a 
reason, in terms of minus value, behind 
extra selling effort as applied to a par- 
ticular car. And do not buy on price 
alone; the tests below will probably 
reveal to you in short order why two 
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cars which are identical in appearance 
are priced $15 or $20 apart. 

Unless you recognize the car’s model 
and year, ask to see its engine number, 
both on the engine and in the identifi- 
cation section of the dealer’s used car 
book. There the car will be classified as 
to the model and year of manufacture, 
and the range of engine serial numbers 
for the model will be listed. From the 
latter you can estimate approximately 
the time of year the car was produced. 
Those produced late in the year are 
marked by the higher serial numbers 
and are apt to be preferable. Do not 
regard as final any prices quoted in 
this book. 

Inspect the car outdoors where the 
light is bright—on a parking lot 
rather than in a garage. Disregard any 
mileage which may be indicated on the 
speedometer, for even private owners 
often set back their 
before trading their cars. Look instead 
at pedal pads and floor mats. If these 
have been worn out, or replaced, you 
will know that the car has seen a lot 
of use. Similarly, an “original”—a car 
that has its original paint, or most of 
it—has probably had better care or 
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less use than a repainted car of the 
same model. 

With the aid of highlights (reflec- 
tions of the sun, &c.) examine the body 
for dents that have been filled in or 
hammered out and then repainted. 
Doors that spring or drag when they 
are opened suggest a sagged or bent 
frame, a misaligned body, or very loose 
body-attaching bolts. Examine the en- 
gine for oil and water leaks. If it has 
not been cleaned, bad oil leaks will ap- 
pear as oil-washed areas, water leaks as 
rust spots or brown froth. 

There are testing instruments which 
can reveal with precision nearly every- 
thing wrong in a car’s engine, ignition 
system, fuel system, electrical system, 
front wheel alignment, &c. But such 
tests are usually too expensive for the 
used car shopper. 

A single instrument, the vacuum 
gauge, often owned by smaller garages 
or independent mechanics, will quickly 
and accurately test many items of en- 
gine condition, and the trifling cost of 
such a test (it must be performed by a 
repairman of experience) is well worth 
while. Any intelligent mechanic can 
also give you some very valuable assist- 
ance in selecting your car. But be sure 
you know your man and can trust him. 
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The tire specialist can be equally 
helpful. If you are in doubt as to 
whether the tires on a used car are new 
or merely regrooved, recapped, or re- 
treaded, drive the car to a tire man and 
ask him how much the tires are worth 
against a new set—and why they are 
not worth more. 

Apart from such expert assistance, 
used car buymanship depends on your 
own ability to learn what is mechani- 
cally wrong with cars that otherwise 
appeal to you. Their mechanical condi- 
tion must be tested; it is usually more 
important than the make of the car or 
than any guarantee. 

Any car which will pass the tests 
listed below, or their equivalent, should 
give good service. 


Check List 
of Used Car Tests 


gece tests are divided into three 
groups: easy tests that can be made 
by anyone in a short time; harder tests 
for the more expert shopper; and gen- 
eral road tests to be made before a 
final selection. If you cannot make 
these tests yourself, have an expert 
driver or mechanic make them for you. 
Before any car is taken out on the road, 
have the oil checked while the engine 
is cold. The layer of oil on the gauge 
blade should be no thicker than cold 
SAE 30 oil. If it is, insist that the oil be 
changed to a lighter grade (SAE 20 or 
30) before you try out the car. Remem- 
ber also to see that the tires are evenly 
inflated, and that the equipment in- 
cludes wheel- or tire-changing tools 
and jack. 


Easy Tests 


1. Steering Gear: With the front 
wheels pointing straight ahead, move 
the steering wheel back and forth with 
thumb and finger. If free movement of 
the steering wheel, before the front 
wheels begin to move, is more than 
two-and-a-half inches (measured on 
the rim) the steering gear or connec- 
tions are too loose for safety. 

2. Loose Wheels: Stand beside a 
front wheel, grasp it at the top with 
both hands and shake it to and from 
you. If you feel a slack and hear a 
clucking noise, either the front wheel 
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“Adjustment of steering gear after 
excess wear will cause this unsafe con- 
dition” 


bearings are loose or the kingpins on 
which the wheels swing are worn, 
which will usually cause tire wear, 
shimmy or poor steering. Repair of 
kingpins costs from $7 to $10. 

3. Clutch: Push the clutch pedal 
with one finger. There should be at 
least an inch of relatively free move- 
ment. If there is none, the clutch may 
be badly worn and may have been in- 
jured by slipping. (Free movement 
does not necessarily mean that the 
clutch is in good condition, for the 
pedal may have been reset.) 


4. Clutch: Start the engine. (It 
should warm up without intermittent 
clicks or sharp knocks from piston 
slaps.) When it is warm, engage high 
gear, set the brakes hard, gradually 
open the throttle, and engage the 
clutch slowly. The engine should stall 
the moment the clutch is fully en- 
gaged unless the clutch is slipping. If 
it slips be sure it is relined and retest 
it thoroughly before buying the car. 

5. Brakes: Sit behind the wheel 
and push down the brake pedal with 
all your strength. If it touches the 
floor, reject the car until the brakes 
have been readjusted. If the car has hy- 
draulic brakes, hold the brakes on 
steadily for half a minute. If the 
pedal gives way slowly, look for 
leaks in the hydraulic system. Repair 
is expensive. 

6. Brakes: Release the steering 
wheel when the car is traveling about 
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“If light blue smoke appears . . . new 
rings and valve guides cost $15 to $20” 


20 m.p.h. and apply the brakes hard. 
If the car swerves to one side the 
brakes need adjusting. 


7. Starter: Without turning on the 
switch step on the starter for an 
instant, and then let the engine come 
to rest. Repeat 8 or 10 times. Burred 
or broken teeth on the flywheel 
starter gear will clash or grind, or 
prevent the starter from engaging. 
Repair is expensive. 

8. Oil Leakage: Warm up the 
engine and have someone else race it 
momentarily. If light blue smoke 
appears at the rear of the car, oil is 
getting by piston rings or valve 
guides. New rings and valve guides 
cost $15 to $20. 

9. A severe test for engine ad- 
justment: Slow down to 3 m.p.h. 
in high gear, using the brake if neces- 
Release brake and depress the 
accelerator. If the engine picks up 
smoothly without bucking or hesita- 
tion, condition of valves, valve guides, 
low speed carburetion, and ignition 
system is satisfactory. 


sary. 


More Difficult Tests 


Sx the following tests are gener- 
ally more difficult to make and in- 
terpret, the buyer without some spe- 
cial knowledge of cars may wish to 
obtain the assistance of a reliable 
mechanic or an expert driver in per- 
forming them. 


1. Clutch and General Wear: 
Set the car moving forward, then 
backward, by engaging the clutch 
gently. Repeat several times. If the 
clutch is worn, it will grab or engage 
with a jerk. If it is warped or mis- 
aligned, there will be chatter or vibra- 
tion of the car. General wear or 
looseness of universal joints, &c., will 
show up as lost motion or slack in 
setting the car in motion. 

2. Transmission and Bearings: 
Put the gears in low and accelerate 
hard to 15 m.p.h. or faster. If the 
transmission is worn it will howl or 
grind. Loose engine bearings may 
also knock. 


3. Steering Gear and General 
Test: Drive about 20 m.p.h. on a 
smooth, flat road where there is no 
cross wind. With your hands off the 
steering wheel, the car should travel 
for 100 yards without drifting or si- 
dling off the road. (Be sure the front 
tires are inflated to the same pres- 
sure.) Indiscriminate drifting indi- 
cates loose, worn, or out-of-adjust- 
ment steering system. Drifting per- 
sistently to one side indicates wheels 
out of line, bent axle, sagged or 
broken springs, or frame out of line 
from accident. (For the latter, see 
general tests below.) 


4. Steering Gear: Turn sharp 
corners in both directions to see if 
steering gear binds at any point. Ad- 
justment after excess wear will cause 
this unsafe condition. The only rem- 
edy is a new gear. 

5. Ignition and Valves: Drive in 
high up a moderate grade at about 
12 m.p.h. Keep speed constant by 
pushing down accelerator. If car 
bucks, hesitates, or skips, the valves 
or valve guides need attention or ig- 
nition system is in bad shape. If the 
dealer repairs either system, retest to 


see that the other system is satis- 
factory. 
6. Rear Axle: Remove the rear- 


seat cushion and on a smooth quiet 
road (a) accelerate gently, (b) slow 
down with foot off accelerator, (c) 
coast with gears in neutral. There 
should be no pronounced rear axle 
hum or grind. If the car is equipped 
with hypoid gears, reject it if there 
is any noise whatever. 

7. Loose Bearings: Driving 12 
to 15 m.p.h., apply the brakes with 
increasing pressure, maintaining speed 


by pressing down accelerator. Do not 
stall car with the brakes until accel}. 
erator is all the way down. Yoy 
should hear hollow, slightly muffled 
knocks from engine bearings. (Dis. 
regard high pinging sounds from 
carbon or spark knock.) If bearing 
knocks are not all of same loudness, 
one or more bearings are loose. This js 
really a severe test, but if you plan to 
drive over long distances at high speed, 
loose bearings are cause for rejection, 


Final Road Tests 


a the interests of safety, no car 
should be purchased unless its 
brakes will stop it promptly without 
grabbing, chattering, swerving or 
“pulling.” If you live in hilly cou. 
try, try also to learn whether or not 
the brakes will maintain their power 
when heated on a long downgrade. 
Inferior or “shimmed” brake lining 
will fail on this test. 

Sharp rapid knocking on hills, in 
combination with sluggish accelera- 
tion on the level, usually indicates 
that carbon needs to be removed from 
the cylinders. A stiff, jiggling ride at 
15 m.p.h. on smooth pavement is 
often caused by spring shackles which 
have been drawn up too tightly. If 
they are worn and loose, shackles and 
other loose chassis parts will rattle 
when the car is driven slowly over 
cobblestones or other 


rough pave- 


ment. 

Be sure to test the road-holding 
ability of the car by driving it at a 
good speed over a fairly rough road. 
Repeated diving or swerving toward 
either side of the 
shimmy or 


road, violent 
tramping of the front 
wheels, should be sufficient cause for 
rejection. 

Watch the car as it is driven toward 
and away from you. Wobbling 
wheels indicate bent axle shafts, spin- 
dles or wheels, and will cause rapid 
tire wear. If the rear wheels do not 
follow in the track of the front ones, 
frame or axles are out of line; reject 
the car, which has probably been in 
a collision. 

If you can induce the dealer to let 
you drive the car for about 40 or 30 
miles don’t fail to do so. Such a run 
will be your only reliable test of gaso 
line and oil consumption—and few 
dealers will offer any guarantee that 
these are not excessive. A long rua 
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will also bring to light other defects 
not otherwise obvious to the used car 
purchaser. 

Drive at your usual pace over 
rough and smooth roads which are 
familiar to you. The car should not 
consume more than a pint of oil dur- 
ing a 100-mile run. Gasoline con- 
sumption varies roughly with the size 
(piston displacement) of the engine. 
(For the gas-consumption factor in 
leading 1939 models, see CU Reports, 
February 1939.) 

The ratings below are based mainly 
on durability, absence of inherent 
mechanical defects, safety, and ease of 
accessibility. In any used car, 
mechanical condition is more impor- 
tant than make, but other things being 
equal, you are more likely to obtain 
satisfactory service from cars here 
rated either “Best Buy” or “First 
Choice” in the “Also Acceptable” 
classifications. 

These ratings replace all of those 
previously issued by CU. Revisions 
are based on more complete informa- 
tion as to general durability and the 
development of mechanical defects in 
certain models. For information on 
special design and construction fea- 
tures, members are referred to the 
articles on new cars in CU Reports 
for June 1936, March and April, 1937, 
February and March 1938, and Feb- 
ruary 1939. 

All lists are in alphabetical order 
only. 


Best Buys 


Chevrolet. °31, °32. °36 Master, °38. 

Chrysler 6. °31 Models 70 and 66, 
"34-36, °38. 

DeSoto. °32—36, °38. 

Dodge 6. °32, °33, °37, °38. 

Ford. t-cyl. °31-33. V-8 85 HP °37, 
38. 

Hudson. °35 (avoid models with 
Axleflex). °37, °38. 

Hudson Terraplane. °38. 

Packard 6 and “120.” °37, °38. 

Plymouth. All 4-cyl. models. 6-cyl. 
*33, °34 without knee action, 37, *38. 

Pontiac. 6-cyl. °35 and °36 without 
knee action, ’37, °38. 8-cyl. °37, °38. 

Studebaker. 6-cyl. °36—38. 8-cyl. 
38. 

Terraplane. °35 (avoid models with 
Axleflex), °37. 

Willys. All 4-cyl. models. 
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Also Acceptable 


Small to Medium-Sized 
Cars 


First Choice 


Chevrolet. °33 Master, °34—36 Stand- 
ard, °37 (avoid early models). 

Ford, °34—36 (avoid ’36 models with 
steel pistons). 

Ford V-8. 60 HP ’37, ’38. 

Lafayette, °34—36." 

Oldsmobile 6. °31—36. 

Pontiac 6. °31, °32. 

Studebaker. 6-cyl. °31—35. Dictator 
8 °31, 32. Commander 8 °34. 

Terraplane. °34 (avoid models with 
Axleflex), °36 (model has slight 
tendency to wander). 








Second Choice 


Bantam. °38 (late models preferred). 

Chevrolet. °35 Master (test for sway 
and shimmy). 

DeSoto 6, °31. 

Dodge 6. °31, °34 (test for sway), 
°35, °36 (test for wander). 

Essex. °32. 

Graham. All 6-cyl. models.' 

Hudson. °33 Super Six. 

Plymouth. °35 and °36 (test for 
wander). 

Pontiac 8. °33 (avoid early models), 
*34 (test for sway). 

Terraplane. °33. (Avoid early mod- 
els.) 

Willys 6. 





Medium-Sized Cars 





First Choice 


Buick 40. °34—38. 

Chrysler 6. °37. 

DeSoto. °37. 

Hudson. °34 
Axleflex), °36. 

LaSalle, °34—36. 

Oldsmobile 6. °37, °38. 

Oldsmobile 8. °32—38. 

Pontiac 8. °35, °36 (test for sway). 

Studebaker. President 8 °34—37', 
Commander 8 °31-"33, 35. 


Second Choice 


Buick 50. °31—35. 
Graham 8. Except Custom 8. 


(avoid models with 
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“Grasp a front wheel at the top and 
shake it . . . repair of kingpins costs 


$7 to $10” 


Hudson. °31—33. 

Hupp 6. Except °38. 

Nash 6. And ’36 Model 400. 
Nash-Lafayette. °37, °38. 

Packard 120. °35 (test for sway). 





Large Cars 





All of these cars are relatively ex- 
pensive to operate and repair costs 
are apt to be high. 


First Choice 
Buick 60. °36—38. 
Cadillac 60. °37, °38. 
Chrysler. imperial 8' and Airflow 8. 
LaSalle. °37, °38. 
Lincoln-Zephyr. °38. 
Packard 120. °36 (test for sway). 
Studebaker. President 8 °31—35. 


Second Choice 


Buick 60. °31—35. Models 80 and 
90 31-38. 

Cadillac V-8. Except Model 60. 
Chrysler 8. Deluxe 8, Royal 8, Air- 
stream 8, and Custom Imperial. 

Graham. Custom 8 °31, °34, °35. 
LaSalle. °31—33. 

Lincoln-Zephyr. °37. 

Nash 8." 

Packard 8. With 320 cu. in. dis- 


placement engine. 


* Better values if equipped with overdrive. 
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“To the seller, the interesting part of 
the business is not cheating the cus- 
tomer, but allaying his suspicion” 


Not Acceptable 


Auburn. 

Austin. 

Cadillac. All 12 and 16 cyl. 

Chevrolet. °33 Standard, °34 knee 
action (excess sway, shimmy). 

Chrysler 6. °31 (except 70 and 66), 
32, ‘38. 

Cord. 

DeSoto 8. 

Dodge 8. 

Essex. °31. 

Ford, °32, °33 V-8 (excess oil con- 
sumption ). 

Franklin. 

Hudson 8. 731. 

Hupp 6. °38 (overweight). All 8 cyl. 

Lincoin. 

Lincoln-Zephyr. °306. 

Oakland 8. 731. 

Packard 8. All with 384 cu. in. 
engine. 

Packard 12. 

Pierce Arrow. 

Plymouth. °34 knee action (excess 
sway). 

Pontiac 6. °35 and °36 knee action 
(excess sway). 

Pontiac 8. °32. 

Reo. 

Rockne. 

Terraplane. °32. 

Willys 8. 

Willys-Knight. 
All other unlisted makes and 

models. 


"Used Cars—Good Used Cars....” 


John Steinbeck explores the mysteries of the used car 


lot. CU, by permission, reprints some of his findings 


‘6@-VRAPES OF WRATH,” John Stein- 

beck’s recent novel dealing with 
migratory workers in California, has 
received nation-wide popular and 
critical acclaim. With the permission 
of the Viking Press, CU presents here- 
with a digest of one chapter of the 
book describing the sale of used cars 
to the Oklahoma farmers who, driven 
from their farms by drought, and 
tempted by advertisements of high 
wages in California, sold all they 
had for automobiles to take them 
west. CU cannot charge that the pic- 
ture which Mr. Steinbeck so deftly 
draws should be applied to used car 
selling in general. But the chapter 
does point up vividly the tricks and 
the fancy dealings that make much 
used car buying the hazardous occu- 
pation that it is. 


N THE towns, on the edges of the 
towns, in fields, in vacant lots, the 
used-car yards, the wreckers’ yards, 
the garages with blazoned signs— 
Used Cars, Good Used Cars. . 


in and look. Used Cars. No overhead. 


. . Come 


A lot and a house large enough 
for a desk and chair and a blue book. 
Sheaf of contracts, dog-eared, held 
with paper clips, and a neat pile of 
unused contracts. Pen—keep it full, 
keep it working... . 

Over there, them two people—no, 
with the kids. Get ’em in a car. Start 
‘em at two hundred and work down. 
They look good for one and a quar- 
ter. Get "em rolling. Get ’em out in a 
jalopy. Sock it to ’em. They took our 
time. 

Owners with rolled-up _ sleeves. 
Salesmen, neat, deadly, small intent 
eyes watching for weaknesses. 

Watch the woman’s face. If the 
woman likes it we can screw the old 
man. Start °em on that Cad’. Then you 
can work ’em down to that ’26 Buick. 
’F you start on the Buick, they'll go 
for a Ford. Roll up your sleeves an’ 
get to work. , , . Show ’em that Nash 


while I get the slow leak pumped up 
on that °25 Dodge. ... 

Like to get in to see that one? 
Sure, no trouble. I'll pull her out of 
the line. 

Get *em under obligation. Make ’em 
take up time. Don’t let ‘em 
forget they're takin’ your time. People 
are nice, mostly. They hate to put 
you out. Make ’em put you out, an’ 
then sock it to “em. ... 

Flags, red and white, white and 
blue—all along the curb. Used Cars, 
Good Used Cars. 

Today’s bargain—up on the plat- 
form. Never sell it. Makes folks come 
in, though. If we sold that bargain 
at that price we'd hardly make a dime. 
Tell ’em it’s jus’ sold. Take out that 
yard battery before you make de- 
livery. Put in that dumb cell. Christ, 
what they want for six bits? Roll up 
your sleeves—pitch in... . 

Listen, Jim, I heard that Chevvy’s 
rear end. Sounds like bustin’ bottles. 
Squirt in a couple quarts of sawdust. 
Put some in the gears, too. We got to 
move that lemon for thirty-five dol- 
MS. 6s: « 

Take the right front tire off the 
Graham. Turn that mended side down. 
The rest looks swell. Got tread an’ 
everything. ... 

All right, Joe. You soften ’em up 
an’ shoot ‘em in here. I'll close ‘em, 
I'll deal ‘em or I'll kill ’em. Don't 
send in no bums. I want deals. 


your 


Yes, sir, step in. You got a buy 
there. Yes, sir! At eighty bucks you 
got a buy. 

I can’t go no higher than fifty. 
The feller outside says fifty. 

Fifty, Fifty? He's nuts. Paid 
seventy-eight fifty for that little num- 
ber. Joe, you crazy fool, you tryin’ to 
bust us? Have to can that guy. I 
might take sixty. Now look here, 
mister, I ain’t got all day. I’m a busi- 
ness man, but I ain't out to stick no- 
body. Got anything to trade? 

Got a pair of mules, I'll trade. 


Mules! Hey, Joe, hear this? This 
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guy wants to trade mules. Didn't no- 
body tell you this is the machine age? 
They don’t use mules for nothing but 
glue no more. 

Fine big mules—five and seven 
years old. Maybe we better look 
around. 

Look around! You come in when 
we're busy, an’ take up our time 
an’ then walk out! Joe, did you know 
you was talkin’ to pikers? 

I ain’t a piker. I got to get a car. 
We're goin’ to California. I got to 
get a Car. 

Well, I'm a sucker. Joe says I’m 
a sucker. Says if I don’t quit givin’ 
my shirt away I'll starve to death. 
Tell you what [ll do—I can get five 
bucks apiece for them mules for dog 
feed. 

I wouldn’t want them to go for dog 
feed. 

Well, maybe I can get ten or seven 
maybe. Tell you what we'll do. We'll 
take your mules for twenty. Wagon 
goes with ’em, don’t it? An’ you put 
up fifty, an’ you can sign a contract 
to send the rest at ten dollars a 
month. 

But you said eighty. 

Didn’t you never hear about carry- 
ing charges and insurance? That just 
boosts her a little. You'll get her all 
paid up in four-five months. Sign your 
name right here. We'll take care of 
ever thing. 

Well, 1 don’t know— 

Now, look here. I’m givin’ you my 
shirt, an’ you took all this time. I 
might a made three sales while I been 
talkin’ to you. I’m disgusted. Yeah, 
sign right there. All right, sir. Joe, fill 
up the tank for this gentleman. . 

Jesus, Joe, that was a hot one! 
What'd we give for that jalopy? Thirty 
bucks—thirty-five wasn’t it? I got 
that team, an’ if I can’t get seventy- 
five for that team, I ain’t a business 
man. An’ I got fifty cash an’ a con- 
tract for forty more. Oh, I know 
they’re not all honest, but it'll sur- 
prise you how many kick through 
with the rest. . . . Roll up your sleeves, 
Joe. Go out an’ soften ’em, an’ send 
‘em in to me. You get twenty on that 
last deal. You ain't doing bad. . . . 

Goin’ to California? Here’s jus’ 
What you need. Looks shot, but 
they’s thousan’s of miles in her. 

Lined up side by side. Good Used 


Cars. Bargains. Clean, runs good. 
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Guide to the Buying Guide 


You'll find it especially helpful for its ratings of 


seasonal products not covered in the Reports. 


The new edition is now in the hands of members 


ONSUMERS UNION’s 288-page con- 
C fidential Buying Guide, for the 
year 1939, is now in the hands of mem- 
bers. This year about 2,500 products 
are rated. Its convenient size makes 
the Guide an easy-to-carry shopping 
companion. 

CU members will find the Buying 
Guide especially useful for facts and 
ratings on products which have a sea- 
sonal use, but which, for reasons of 
space, are not rated in the Reports. In 
the 1939 Guide, for example, there ap- 
pear brief notes and ratings on the 
following items and many others which 
are important for use during the 
Summer months. 


Sneakers 


“Soles of gum rubber with little or 
no opaque coloring matter are gener- 
ally the most durable, since inferior, 


: 
Be 
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Pages: 288; products rated: nearly 
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reworked rubber can be used in pig- 
mented soles. . . . Shoes with the most 
durable uppers are likely to be less 
comfortable than the cheaper ones 
made of comparatively loosely woven 
fabrics . . . ‘ventilated’ uppers of 
tightly woven fabric were nearly as 
impervious to air as those of similarly 
woven fabric which were not ‘venti- 
lated’.” (For full notes and ratings, 
see Buying Guide, page 149.) 


Electric Fans 


“Ten-inch fans produce a much 
stronger current of air than the eight 
inch and use very little additional elec- 
trical energy. Fans with safety blades 
. . . are less dangerous for use around 
children. Fans which vibrate exces- 
sively will probably be short-lived.” 
(For full notes and ratings, see Buying 
Guide, page 179.) 


Perspiration Suppressors 


“Most commercial perspiration sup- 
pressors are solutions of aluminum 
chloride. This drug may irritate the 
skin, especially if its concentration is 
greater than 25%; a 10% or 15% 
solution is generally satisfactory un- 
less there is sensitivity to the chemical. 
Be careful to permit the solution to dry 
completely, since aluminum chloride is 
harmful to fabrics. 

“Do not apply any perspiration sup- 
pressor to the skin within two days 
after removing hair. . . .” (For full 
notes and ratings, see Buying Guide, 
page 77.) 


Summer Motor Oils 


“, .. SAE 30 oils are considered 
generally satisfactory for Summer use. 
. . . Lighter oils are consumed more 
rapidly than heavy oils. But heavy oils 
increase friction and more gasoline is 
required to operate the car. The saving 
in gasoline more than offsets the in- 
crease in oil consumption. .. .” (For 


full notes and ratings, see Buying 
Guide, page 164.) 
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Partial contents of all CU Reports 
published through May 1939 


MAY, 193G6—Aika-Settzer, Milk, Toothbrushes. 
JIU NE—Veoegetabic Soup, Vegetable Seeds, Anacin. 
SUL Y—vsed Cars, Travel, Cooperative Distributors. 
AUG.— Heating Equipment, Bread, Laundry Soaps. 
SEPT .—Shoes, Tires, Whiskios, Hot-Water Bottles. 
OCT .— Dentitrices, Men's Shirts, Coal and oll, 
Brandies, Gins, Rums & Cordials. 

NOV .— Electric Toasters, Baking Powder, Wines. 
DEC.—vVacuum Cleaners, Mineral Oli Nose Drops, 
Electric trons, Fountain Pens, Blankets, Tomato Juice. 
JAN.-FEB., 1937—Men's Suits, Shaving 
Aids, Hand Lotions, Maple Syrup. 
MARCHI—Sheets, Face Powders, Flour, Canned 
Asparagus & Cherries. 

APRIL—Aminopyrine, Cold Cream, Men's Shirts. 
MAY—<tTraiiers, Washing Machines, Constipation. 
JIUNE—Cameras, Sanitary Napkins, Constipation. 
JULY —Miniature Cameras, Fans, ico Boxes, Con- 
stipation. 


AUG.-SEPT .— ice Cream, Photographic Equip- 
ment, inner Tubes, Fish Baits, Raincoats, Electric 
Clocks, Constipation. 


OCT .— Auto Radios, Cereals, Heating Equipment, 
Constipation. 


NOV .— Anti-Freezes, Portable Typewriters, Men's 
Mats, Constipation (concluded), Sewing Machines. 


DEC.—<Elec. Shavers, Lipsticks, Cigars, Toys, Radios, 

JAN IDBB—tisio & Rayon Stockings, Men's 
orts, Batteries, Vitamins. 

pone Samay Automobiles (ratings), Vitamins A & D. 


MARCHI— Coffer, Razor Blades, (Gillette type), 
Mechanical Pencils, Depilatories, Women’s Shorts. 


APRIL—tTuna Fish, Electric Ranges, Electric 
Heating Pads, Mattresses, Radio Antennas. 


MAY—pPermanent Waves, Waffle trons, Razor Blades 
(Gem type), Bicyoles & Velocipedes, Bedsprings. 


FUNE—pog Foods, Refrigerators, Canned Fruits & 
String Beans, Men's Handkerchiets, Cleansing Tissues. 


JULY —Cigarettes, Sundurn Preventives, Sunglasses, 
Gasoline, Motor Oils. 

AU G.—Coca-Cola, Catsup, New Cameras & Equip- 
ment, Sneakers, Furs. 

SEPT .—Men's Shirts, Shampoos, Children’s Shoes, 
Furnaces & Boilers. 


OCT .—Alkalizers, Auto Tires, Food Mixers, Dry 
Cleaning, O81 Burners, Coal Stokers, 


NOV .—tntant Foods, Anti-Freezes, Razors, Alkaliz- 
ers, Auto Heaters, Snowsuits, Cocoa, Oli Heaters. 


DEC.—Shavers, 1939 Autos (preliminary), Pons, 
Marmalades, 1939 Radios, Leather Gloves, Blankets. 


JAN~ S080" Dyes, Spot Removers, Radio- 
Phonographs, Sh investment Pians, Store Sales, 


FEB.—i939 Autos (Ratings), Rouge, Window Shades. 
M ARCH —tea, Toilet Soaps, juice Extractors, Can 
Openers, Men's Zopecsts, Canned Peaches & Asparagus, 
Correspondence 

APRIL —Face Creams & Powders, Men's Shoes, 
Heachache Preparations, Antiseptics, Seeds & Fertilizers. 


PAY ——Candy Bars, Electric trons, Lipstick, Bromide 





Waste & Want—An Answer 


In theory at least, the Food Stamp Plan offers a partial 


solution to over-production and under-consumption. A 


report on the Plan as it is operating in Rochester, N. Y. 


_ Food Stamp Plan is designed to 
distribute surplus foods to people 
who can’t afford to buy enough food. 
Unlike most such plans, this one pro- 
vides that distribution shall take place 
through the normal channels of trade 
—chiefly the grocery stores. 

The intention is to help the farmer 
by selling his products, to help the 
retailer by increasing his volume of 
trade, and to help the relief client by 
bringing him kinds and quantities of 
food he badly needs. Avowedly an ex- 
periment, the plan has been actually 
tried only in Rochester, N. Y., is now 
being extended to include five other 
experimental cities.’ 

Under the plan, families on relief are 
eligible to participate, which they do 
by purchasing orange-colored stamps 
to the amount of $1 minimum ($1.50 
maximum) per week per person. These 
stamps are good for any kind of food 
at any kind of grocery store. Then, 
with each dollar’s worth of orange- 
colored stamps, each family receives 
free 50¢ worth of blue-colored stamps. 
These are good at any grocery store, 
but only for products designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as surplus 
foods. The surplus list changes from 
time to time; at present it includes 
such foods as dried beans, prunes, 
citrus fruits, flour, butter, eggs and 
cornmeal. 

The grocer’s bank, or his wholesaler, 
acts as his agent in getting money for 
the stamps from the Federal treasury. 
Since the relief client has already paid 
for the orange stamps, their redemp- 
tion costs the government nothing. 
Blue stamps will be redeemed from 
funds previously used for the purchase 
of surplus foods for donation to State 
welfare agencies. 

It is the government’s hope that the 
plan will stimulate competition among 





It went into effect in Dayton, Ohio, on 
June 5; as the Reports go to press no data 
is available on its workings there. 





retail stores for the enormous new 
market for foods which the plan cre- 
ates, and that, as a result of increased 
volume, units costs of foodstuffs may 
be lowered. In this case, the lowered 
costs would be reflected in lowered 
food prices and all consumers, not 
only those on relief, would benefit. 

“The greatest potential value of the 
plan,” announced a spokesman of the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corp., 
“will be realized if, because of aggres- 
sive merchandising, all consumers are 
enabled to increase their purchases 
and consumption of surplus commodi- 
ties.” 


I Rochester there is already some 
indication that such merchandising 
may bring about the desired result 
to some degree. Chain stores in partic- 
ular have been consistently directing 
part of their advertising at the relief 
group, and have been featuring con- 
stant specials on blue stamp purchases. 
Whether or not this will affect food 
prices in general remains to be seen. 

And there are other questions still 
unanswered. For, although the plan 
provides penalties for chiselers, very 
little policing is possible; its success 
will depend to a certain degree upon 
the simple honesty of the grocer and 
the relief client. 

The plan is to be tried in towns of 
varying relief standards; and in Ro- 
chester these are comparatively high. 
This fact, in conjunction with the cir- 
cumstance that Rochester families with 
small children receive milk in lieu of a 
larger food allowance, has led to cer- 
tain inequalities in the plan’s opera- 
tion there. 

For example, Rochester family X 
contains five adults and receives $36.25 
in cash for food per month. If family 
X prefers to “lay off its stomach” and 
improve its standard of living in other 
ways, it may invest only $24 in food 
stamps, receive $36 worth of food in 
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exchange, and spend the unused $12 on 
clothes, rent or other necessities. 

But Rochester family Y consists of 
two adults and three small children. 
Its food allowance is only $22.75 plus 
milk per month. In order to participate 
in the plan it must spend $20 per 
month—all but $2.75 of its cash allow- 
ance—on food stamps. Family Y, un- 
like family X, cannot continue on its 
old food budget and make use of the 
stamp plan to effect any real improve- 
ment of its standard of living in other 
ways. 

Far more important than this in- 
equality is the significant fact that in 
most of the country it could not even 
exist. For very few American relief 
families receive family X’s food allow- 
ance of approximately $1.65 per per- 
son per week (just 15 cents more than 
the minimum government standard to 
sustain life and health.) 

Said Secretary Wallace in explain- 





ing the stamp plan: 

“Records of Public Health services 
and studies by the Bureau of Home 
Economics indicate widespread malnu- 
trition and undernourishment, partic- 
ularly on the part of children. . . 
Estimates have been made that many 
millions of people in the United States 
spend an average of $1 or less a week 
for food [less than 5¢ a meal—Ed.].” 

And in many parts of the South 
relief allowances to cover all expenses 
are as low as $6, $7, and $9 a month. 
(For these areas the plan has been 
adjusted so as to waive the require- 
ment of orange stamp purchases and 
give the blue stamps as a free gift.) 


[ Is too early to judge the Food 
Stamp Plan—in Rochester it is not 
yet two months old. But it can be said 
that Rochester storekeepers appear to 
be jubilant over prospects, that Roches- 
ter relief clients are consuming more 
butter, eggs and fruit, and buying 
stamps in increasing numbers. To date 
about 4,000 families, nearly 50% of 
those eligible, have participated. And 
on the basis of Rochester experience 
there is reason to believe that its bene- 
fits to consumers on relief will be even 
more marked in those areas where re- 
lief standards are lower. In theory at 
least, the plan probably has more to 
recommend it than other plans which 
have been tried out to solve the twin 
problems of waste and want. 
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WASTE 


A dozen major orange dumps and an unknown number of smaller ones now dot 
the semi-tropical scenery of Southern California. Some are a mile or more long, 
and according to one estimate there are 10 million dozen oranges in one dump 
alone. Armed guards and liberal quantities of oil sprayed on the oranges prevent 
the hungry from availing themselves of the health-giving food. And while the 
surplus fruit rots, is burned or tossed into the ocean, U. S. Labor Commissioner 
Isadore Lubin reports before a Congressional committee that “The average 
American family in the $1,250-or-less income group spends [only| 75¢ a year on 
oranges. ...° Children suffer most. Another government survey in 1936 reported 
that “per capita consumption of oranges, grapefruit or canned tomato juice was 
less, on the average, for households with adults and children than for those with 
adults only.” “Dumping” means higher prices to the consumer, higher prices 
mean even less purchases and that brings even more “dumping.” 

As leading New Deal figures, headed by President Roosevelt, have repeatedly 
pointed out, surpluses are the product of inadequate purchasing power; they are 
the inevitable result of low wages and unemployment. And, as Secretary Wallace 
has said, “to limit production, competitively or cooperatively, is to limit employ- 
ment.” The New Deal has resolutely set forth to overcome this disastrous contra- 
diction. If it succeeds, the result will be felt throughout the country. 

Particularly needed is a solution to the cotton surplus. Last year, 11 million 
bales of government-purchased cotton lay in government warehouses while 
2,000,000 Southern tenant farmers worked feverishly to prepare another surplus- 
producing crop. Meanwhile the cotton farmers themselves badly need cotton 
and ticking to make cotton mattresses on which to rest their field-weary bodies 





BY ORDER Of 
SUITER 
EGGS 
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SURPLUS FOOD. 
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SOLUTION? 


This Rochester relief client is receiving such surplus foods as butter, eggs, flour, 
cornmeal, prunes, citrus fruits, and dried beans. At first, Rochester was skeptical 
of the Food Stamp Plan; now, confidence and enthusiasm are growing 
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Consumers Union of United States, Inc. 





“The purposes for which it is to be formed are... to 
obtain and provide for consumers information and counsel 
on consumer goods and services .. . fo give information 
and assistance on all matters re/ating to the expenditure 
of earnings and the family income . . . to initiate, to 
cooperate with, and to aid individual and group efforts 
. . » seeking to create and maintain decent living stand- 
ards for consumers."—from Consumers Union's Charter. 





Fascism and the Co-ops—Continued 


D‘ James P. Warpasse, president of the Cooperative 
League, has issued a new statement of his views on 
fascism, designed to clarify the one that appeared some 
weeks ago in “The Cooperative League Year Book.” CU 
expressed its surprise at the first statement editorially in 
the April Reports. Cooperators from various parts of the 
country expressed their surprise in letters. And it was in 
answer to a letter from one of New York’s oldest cooper- 
ative societies, Consumers Cooperative Services, that Dr. 
Warbasse issued his clarification. 

What caused the surprise, the editorial, the letters, and 
the general raising of voices, can be indicated compactly 
with a few excerpts taken from the Year Book article: 


“Among the leaders of cooperative thought in this coun- 
try, there is no tendency to commit or associate cooperation 
with any political movement, with the church, or with 
labor. eee 

“In this country, fascists will see cooperation as a kind of 
business which is not connected with these other things. .. . 

“Cooperation has every claim to respectability. Certainly 
no fascist can find anything seditious in this movement. .. . 

“Cooperators owe it to the fascists to try first to get their 
point of view. . . . To oppose fascism, as it proceeds to 
establish itself, is to be crushed. . . .” 


D* WARBASSE’S new statement reads as follows (we 
reprint it in full) : 


“Due to a misunderstanding of my position on certain 
points which have arisen from an article of mine published 
in the Cooperative League Year Book. I would clarify the 
question still further. 

“The article is wholly my own and is not intended to 
represent the views of The Cooperative League or its other 
officers and had not been read by any of them prior to its 
publication. 

“As is well known from all of my writings, | am opposed 
to dictatorship in every form. My cooperative philosophy, 
as is to be seen in my “Cooperative Democracy” and in my 
recent book, “Cooperation as a Way of Peace,” is based 
entirely upon the expansion of democracy. From my stand- 
point, democracy is the hope of civilization. 

“The dictatorships in government are opposed to the 
democratic freedom which is the essence of cooperation. 
Everything must be done by cooperators to prevent the 
expansion of totalitarian dictatorships in government. 

“As is clearly set forth in my “Cooperative Democracy,” 
trade union organization of the workers as producers is 


necessary to the best advancement of civilization. As is wel] 
known from my writings and conduct, I have always 
favored trade union organization and have always advo 
cated such organization of the employees of cooperative 
societies. 

“The article in the Year Book discusses only what co- 
operative societies are to do in the event that a fascist goy- 
ernment should exist in the United States in the place of 
the present government and the present economic system, 

“From the standpoint of the interests of the cooperative 
movement I insist, however, upon the neutrality of coopera- 
tive societies in all questions on which people are divided, 
This is essential if the consumer cooperative movement is 
to furnish a ground upon which people of all affiliations 
may unite. This is a fundamental cooperative principle. 
While I adhere to this principle in regard to the official 
actions of cooperative societies, I insist that the individual 
member of a cooperative society shall have complete 
freedom as an individual to affiliate himself with any organ- 
ization and to work in the interest of any cause, which as 
an individual, he favors.” 


HAT Dr. Warbasse saw fit to issue a new statement is 
f pater But we believe that the specific and immedi- 
ate threats of fascism call for an approach more direct than 
Dr. Warbasse has offered even now. And it seems to us 
that one of the most eminent of cooperators has stated 
that approach to this important question very well. We 
quote Mr. H. J. May, secretary of the International Coop- 
erative Alliance: 

“The task . . . of cooperators today is immediate and 
urgent. The civilization which exists is threatened, and 
breaches have already been made in its defenses which call 
for prompt and vigorous action. . . . In such circumstances 
is it conceivable that the National Cooperative Movements 
constituting our great family can stand by with folded 
hands? ... 

“It is essential to the success of our collective action in 
the pursuit of peace that the cooperative organizations of 
whatever type or degree should not only join with one 
another, but should seek to establish joint action with all 
other organizations which are genuinely striving to achieve 
peace. No differences of creed, or political party, or even 
of differing objectives in other matters should stand in the 
way of united action. . . .” 
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